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Wherever we are, God is; and wherever God is, 
his children are perfectly safe. His care for us in the 
past is but a type of his care for us in the future; he 
who has caused us to live, will not forget those whom 
he has brought into being; much less will he forget 
those who are his children by a better adoption, through 
the blood of Christ. All else may fail, but he who 
has taken refuge in God rests in a habitation from 
which he can never be dislodged through any assault 
of the Enemy. 


Life’s best things are the things which are most 
open of attainment to all. Simplicity, honesty, 
truthfulness, purity, are not to be bought in the bar- 
ter of trade, but their acquisition is as free to the 
pauper as to the prince, to the dweller in the battered 
cottage as to the searcher in the halls of learning or 
to the loiterer in the palace of the rich. These best 
things need no rich endowment for their cultivation 
and the rise or fall of the rate of interest in the Bank 
of England, or the increase or reduction of the pro- 
tective tariff, never causes their value to waver. He 
who invests in these, invests in a thing which is abso- 
lutely safe, and which never fails to yield a more than 
adequate return. 





Books tell nothing until you open them. The 
microscope or the telescope is a visionless brass tube 
until you apply your eye to it. No information 
ever enters the mind unless the mind, in a sense 
consents to receive it. This it is which makes it 
possible for us to be responsible for what we learn 





from others. Evil men may be all around us, and 
may exert their utmost to make their evil ours; but 
unless we ourselves open our minds to them, as we 
open our minds to a book, their evil can never find 
entrance within us. All that we learn is our own, no 
matter from whom it comes; and if it is evil, we must 
bear the guilt of it ourselves, whoever else may also 
bear the evil and the guilt, There is no way of 
shirking the responsibility, and the only way of avoid- 
ing the guilt, is by refusing to learn the evil ; shutting 
our minds to it as we shut the pages of a book. 


How common is the error of thinking that one’s 
truest success is his doing the most good that is possi- 
ble. Doing one’s duty is always better than doing 
any amount of good; better than accomplishing the 
largest beneficial results by one’s action—apart from 
the question of strict duty. Saul made the mistake 
of thinking that worship and sacrifice were better 
than simple duty-doing. The Lord sent Samuel to 
rebuke and to condemn Saul’s folly. David did bet- 
ter. When his men were in two divisions, one 
part fighting unto death, and the other part doing 
nothing but stand and watch the camp equipage, 
David insisted that the measure of reward should be 
according to the men’s duty-doing, and not according 
to their active service and its results. He said: “As 
his part is that goeth down to battle [to do great 
things], so shall his part be that tarrieth by the stuff 
[to attend to his simple duty there]; they shall part 
alike. And it was so from that forward, that he 
made it a statute and an ordinance for Israel unto 
this day.” And that seems to be God’s standard of 
approval in every sphere. The invalid, patiently en- 
during in weakness and suffering, a helpless charge in 
the care of others, is as sure of recognition, and of a 
glorious reward, as is the wise ruler of a great people, 
or the winner of souls by the thousand as a brilliant 
and successful preacher of Christ. One’s only anxi- 
ety need be to know what is duty, and to do that. 
Duty-doing, not doing good, should be the highest 
aim of service on the part of every child of God. 


It is easy enough to make an impression in the 
world. The humblest individual becomes impressive 
the moment his life touches other lives. The briefest 
contact of his soul with other souls stamps his per- 
sonality in some degree on them, and helps to mould 
them as the potter moulds the clay. But alike in 
things material and in things spiritual many an im- 
pression quickly made continues long. When the 
first Christian century was in its teens, a Roman 


,| goldsmith, by a moment’s work, stamped the image 


of his lord the emperor on an imperial coin; the 
superscription is as legible to-day as then, though the 
dust of him who fixed the impression has been blow- 
ing about the Campagna for eighteen centuries. 
ZZons before Rome had an existence, a gigantic 
bird stalked down to a prehistoric stream in search 
of drink or prey ; the enthusiastic geologist will show 
you now in his collection the footprints of that identi- 


,| cal bird, though the very species to which it belonged 


was extinct before the Flood. Let fire attack the 


, | scientist’s treasured collections: the stuffed birds and 


like curiosities of the present will be destroyed; the 
antediluvian bird-tracks will pass through the flames 





uninjured. They seem to possess a sort of earthly 
immortality. But there is another immortality of 
impressions that is not earthly at all. Stamp the 
image of your Lord, the Christ, on a human soul, and 
you have an impression that will outlast the stars. Fol- 
low by these shores of life the ways of godliness and 
peace and truth, and know that the mark of your foot- 
steps will abide and teach their lesson long after, from 
walking by these earthly rivers and dwelling by these 
earthly shores, you have gone forth to a home by the 
River of Life. Through life, and through death, and 
through the fire that shall roll together the heavens 
as a scroll, the record of the impressions you make 
here will abide to bear witness for or against you at 
the bar of God. 





SOURCES OF FRESH IMPULSE. 


The world is full of voices. “There are, it may 
be,” says Paul, “so many kinds of voices in the world, 
and none of them are without signification.” But 
each voice is indistinct or clear, tremulous or firm, 
full of meaning or void of meaning, according to the 
hearing of him who hears. 

A group of men stands facing the same long sea- 
line. The same voices of sea and shore are sounding 
in the ears of each individual in that group; yet the 
message which is borne to each is different. It may 
be that each message brings new impulses to him that 
hears it, but the impulses will be as diverse as the 
messages. One listener catches a note in the deep 
harmony of earth and sea, and reproduces it in a new 
piece of music; another embodies a revelation which 
came to him there, in a poem; a third is impelled to 
transfer his vision of glory on the sea, to the 
ready canvas ; a fourth is drawn to a life of adven- 
ture on the ocean ; a fifth hears only a voice that tells 
him of a favorable opportunity for investment in 
shore lands. How many have seen the sun rise over 
Mount Blanc in comparison with the few who, like 
Coleridge, have seen, there, how the “ signs and won- 
ders of the elements ” 


“ Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise.” 
Others than Milton have beheld the 


“Autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 

In Vallombrosa, where th’ Etrurian shades 

High overarched embower ; ” 
but none save Milton saw there that vision of fallen 
angels in a sea of fire, which he reproduced for others 
in the first book of Paradise Lost. A few can say 
with Wordsworth : 

“To me the meanest flower that blows; can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,” 


and, in the common things of life, read 


“The eternal deep, 
Haunted forever by the eternal Mind;” 
but to many still, the yellow primrose is only a yellow 
primrose, or, at best, a suggestion of good pasture 
lands from which some substantial profit can yet be 
drawn. 

The secret of the dissimilar messages and the dis- 
similar impulses brought to different minds by the 
same object, rests in the fact that each mind brings to 
the scene something of that which it sees there. The 


soul of man is not inactive in its vision of the outer 
world ; it projects itself upon the canvas of created thin. 
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finds what is akin to it there, and, from the shadow of 
itself, evokes answers to its own questions. Looking 
at the commonest thing of life, the profoundest mind 
will find itself face to face with an unfathomed mys- 
tery ; the shallow mind will find no mystery at all, 
and will pass carelessly by ;—just as the butterfly 
sports lightly over depths that would engulf a 
man. The artist brings to every sight an artist’s eye ; 
the poet, a poet’s; and those who are neither artists 
nor poets, but only plain men and women—children 
of God with a hard grip of the Divine,—read in every 
change of nature the working of that Spirit who 
works within themselves, We are not aliens in the 
universe ; that which is within us, we also find with- 
out us; to that which is not within ourselves, we find 
no answer without,—not because the answer is not 
there, but because we have not that within ourselves 
which can make the question, which in turn would 
evoke the intelligible answer. 
_ Messages and impulses come to us from without, 
but they always come from something there that is 
akin to ourselves, The revelation to us of that which 
is wholly alien to us, is impossible. Science has 
shown it to be probable that there are intense lights 
around us which the human eye cannot see, simply 
because the human eye has nothing within itself to 
answer to light-undulations outside of a certain maxi- 
mum and minimum range of length. Many people 
can hear the strident cry of bats; others, with keener 
ears in every other respect, can never hear that cry, sim- 
ply because their own aural chords have no correspon- 
dence to sound-waves of that particular dimension. 
Strike a note on the piano, and the corresponding 
string of the violin in the room becomes vibrant, 
while the other strings remain silent. A voice has 
spoken, and a kindred voice calls to it across the dis- 
tance. 
“ There is in souls a sympathy with sounds ; 

And as the mind is pitched, the eax is pleased 

With melting airs or martial, brisk or grave; 

Some chord in unison with that we hear 

Is touched within us, and the heart replies.” 

Yet day by day we hear the complaints of those 
whose lives are aimless, and who are waiting despon- 
dently for some impulse from without to give them an 
aim whereby to direct their lives. This man, they 
say, found his dominating impulse here, that other 
found his there; where shall we find ours? Are the 
sources of fresh impulse dried up forevermore? 
Such questions as these presuppose a complete mis- 
understanding of the conditions under which any sou! 
can find an impulse outside of itself. The impulse 
comes not from the outer object, but from the soul’s 
recognition of that which is its own in the object. 
The same object will give half a dozen different 
impulses to as many different men; the same book 
will start diverse trains of thought or of research in 
the minds of its individual readers ; so that the ques- 
tion is néver so much, What has this book, this course 
of training, this material help, done for others? as, 
What is the special message which it bears for me? 
The mind of the world has played for centuries 
around the thoughts of the world’s great thinkers ; 
but it is folly to imagine that all the germinant power 
of these thoughts has therefore been exhausted. The 
germinant, impelling power is still there, with as much 
capability of fruitfulness as ever. We have seen what 
the great thought-seeds of the Greeks have grown to, 
when transplanted into the minds of Kant, or Sir 
William Hamilton, or Emerson. Ay, but we have 
not seen what special growth they will have, when 
transplanted into yours ! 

It is in this recognition that that which specializes 
any impulse comes from within, that the answer to 
the question regarding the sources of fresh impulse is 
to be found. The material universe is just as large 
as ever it was; the universe of recorded thought is 
larger ; the sources from which impulses are drawn 
are as open to us as they were to our fathers, The 
same water falls by the water-wheel, and rises in sap 
through the ducts of the vine; it is the individual 
nature of the water-wheel and of the vine which spe- 


cializes the impulse derived from that water. We 
are not to suppose that fresh impulses are necessarily 
to be sought only in fields where others have never 
trod, any more than we are to suppose that we must 
try to find a new atmosphere for ourselves, because 
our fathers drew their breath from the old atmos- 
phere, and therefore, presumably, there is no more 
breath in it for us. The atmosphere which supported 
the lives of our fathers will also support ours; and 
will be one of the physical bases for the starting of 
fresh impulses, the thinking of new thoughts, the 
doing of new great deeds, when we shall have gone 
the way of our fathers, and are individually forgotten, 
as they are forgotten. 

In the reading of every old book, in the retracing 
of every old thought, in the doing of every common 
deed, we learn or experience two things :—first, that 
which the book or the thought or the deed contains 
for the whole race, that in it which is common prop- 
erty to all men; second, that which is potent of 
impulse or suggestion for ourselves only, in our pres- 
ent condition. No one of us does or thinks exactly 
as any other of us does or thinks; so that each brings 
to the object a peculiar light of his own—the light of 
his own thought, of his own experience, and that light 
finds its own tones of color in the object, and flashes 
them out into superb pre-eminence. These are for us 
the dominant tones; these supply the vision that we 
needed ; what before was mysterious becomes compre- 
hensible, and intelligent action becomes possible. 
The best impulses come only to him who is competent 
to entertain them ; what impulse could an untaught 
child draw from Newton’s Principia? Yet where the 
inner fitness is present, the impulse will be supplied, 
even if the outer material to which men generally 
look for the impulse, is lacking. The boy Pascal, if 
we are to believe his sister and biographer, Madame 
Périer, discovered for himself, absolutely without 
assistance, the principles of geometry as far as the 
thirty-second proposition of the first book of Euclid. 
No persuasion of his father could make the boy Ovid 
anything else than a poet; try as he would, he tells 
us, to please his father, he wrote “in numbers, for the 
numbers came ;” as an English poet tells us—after 
Ovid—that he also did. If the inner fitness for the 
reception of a particular impulse exists in any of us, 
we may be sure that that fitness will evoke the impulse 
from somewhere in the wide world without. 

This fitness to receive fresh impulses from old 
truths increases or decreases with the increas > 
decrease of our own personality. Read a good book 
the second time; and, if meanwhile you have made 
any progress, you will gain something new from the 
book, which you could not have gained at its first 
reading. The field of your mind has been broadened 
and cultivated ; and seed-thoughts can now germinate 
and fructify in it, which before would have fallen on 
barren rock. Suffer, on the other hand, your powers 
of personality to decrease, and the light in which the 
world has been luminous to you, will grow dim; your 
power to receive impulses from without will be les- 
sened ; the sphere of your action will be circumscribed. 
“Tt is not now, as it has been of yore ;— 

Turn wheresoe’er I may, 

By night or day, 
The things which I have seen, I now can see no more.” 
The light has grown dim, the way is uncertain, and 
the great landmarks, with their cheering indications 
of progress made and progress to make, no longer 
beckon in the distance. 

Where, then, are we to seek the sources of fresh 
impulse? In the doing of the nearest duty, in the 
reading of the book which we feel the need of read- 
ing, or which is providentially pointed out to us as 
the book to read. There, if the fitness exists in us at 
all, we shall find the new impulse which our life 
demands, Certainly, if we do not find it there, we 
shal! find it nowhere else There is a great deal of 
useless waiting in the world—waiting inactively for 
opportunities and impulses which never come, which 
only can come when one is up and doing. Isaiah 
knew a better kind of waiting than that. “ Yea, in 








the way of thy judgments, O Lord, have we waited 
for thee.” To that kind of waiting the Lord’s 
answer was sure. “Thou meetest him that with joy 
worketh righteousness, those that remember thee in 
thy ways.” The Now and the Here are full of voices 
impelling us to this.duty and to that; as Paul says, 
“there is nothing without a voice;” and if we fail 
to hear, the fault is with ourselves. 

The Bible is pre-eminently the book in which to 
find new impulses toward a better and a broader life. 
Yet even the Bible is intelligible to us only as we 
bring to it the light wherein we read it. Therefore 
we pray: “Open thou mine eyes that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law.” “Take not thy 
Holy Spirit from me ;” “ for with thee is the fountain 
of life; in thy light we shall see light.” And as we 
scan, from day to day and from year to year, the 
book of God’s recorded will, that light grows clearer 
and ever new impulses to holy living reveal them- 
selves; for the treasure-house from which they are 
drawn is inexhaustible. Every reader can find in the 
Bible the special help for which his spirit craves; 
every new crisis in his life will cast a new light upon 
its pages, and reveal to him deeps of consolation and 
wisdom and encouragement which he had not seen 
before. The Bible is a new book to a child just 
learning the story of Jesus; it isa new book to the 
youth who reads it again in his time of conflict and 
peril; it is a new book to the busy and self-reliant 
man, every time he turns to its pages for guidance 
and cheer; and it is still a new book when the aged 
saint cons for the last time its familiar words. For 
by all these, and at all these times, it has been read 
by the light of a special and individual experience, 
and God has opened the eyes of each to the things 
which it was needful for him individually to learn. In 
life, in death, the Word is nigh us, if we will but 
hear. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Study by correspondence is growing in favor as a 
means of learning. There are now schools of the lan- 
guages, schools of science and philosophy, schools of 
literature, and Bible schools, conducted by correspon- 
dence between teacher and scholars. The Bible Corres- 
pondence School, under the direction of the Rev. Dr. 
J. A. Worden, of Philadelphia, Sunday-school Secretary 
of the Presbyterian Church, seems to be well conducted, 
and it is of wide-spread influence. A Connecticut 
reader, to whom the plan is a new one, makes this 
inquiry concerning it: 

There is an advertisement in The Sunday Schoo! Times of 
September 20, and following, of Bible correspondence and 
study. I have sent fora circular. Several persons in our town 
are pleased with the thought of systematic Bible study, and 
will undertake it, if it will be the genuine help it promises. 
But the offer of $500, given in prizes, gives me an instinctive 
feeling of distrust. Please tell me whether it is a society 
meant to help persons to better know and leve the Bible, or is 
designed chiefly to get the fifty or seventy-five cents member- 
ship fees. If it is what it claims to be, it will do us good, and 
will, we hope, lead to the establishing of a teachers’-meeting. 
Please give an answer to this question as quickly as possible. 

Theschool referred to is in excellent hands. Its plans 
and proposals can be relied on to the fullest. We com- 
mend it in its sphere, without hesitation. 


It is not always easy to make clear to the eye of a 
reader, the pronunciation of a word which could easily 
be made clear to his ear. The employing of other words 
which are supposed to be familiar, to convey the sound 
intended, often fails of its purpose through the different 
local, or provincial, pronunciation of the word thus em- 
ployed, But the attempt is worth making in many a 
case. Thus, in response to a Pennsylvania correspon- 
dent who asks: 

1, What is the best pronunciation of Sinai, authorized by 
best biblical scholars and preachers? 

2. What does the apostrophe denote in Ba’al? Is it intended 
for a breathing, asin Greek? Also in 'Ashtoreth, 

38. How do you pronounce Quran, your new spelling of 
Koran? 

“Sinai” has at least three pronunciations sustained 
by authority: “Si‘na-i,” “Si‘ni,” “Sin-i.” The second 


of these is more commonly approved on both sides of 
the ocean. 

The character “’A”’ denotes the sound of the Hebrew 
and the Arabic guttural “’Ayin,” which has no English 
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equivalent. Gesenius says: “Its hardest sound is that 
of a g slightly rattled in the throat. . . . It is elsewhere 
like a gentle breathing.” 

“Quran” is pronounced “Qu-r4n.” The g represents 
the letter &, with the deeper sound of g. The hasa 
sound between that vowel in “ pull” and in “ Rupert.” 








A PRAYER FOR UNITY. 
BY THE REV. M. WOOLSEY STRYKER. 


Unite them all, one cause to make, 
O God, who Christ confess ; 

On new horizons then shall break 
The Sun of Righteousness ! 


The gospel hath for him no ban 
Who doth the Saviour’s word ; 
Who loveth God and serveth man 
Is one with Christ our Lord. 


For this to him our knees we bow, 
And pray “Thy kingdom come,” 
From whom, in heaven, and earth below, 
Is named one fatherdom. 


That through his Spirit’s inward might, 
He richly would impart, 

That Christ may dwell of only right, 
Through faith, in every heart. 


That we, filled full with God’s own strength, 
With all the saints may prove, 

The breadth and height and depth and length 
Of all-surpassing love. 





THE LESSON OF ECCLESIASTES. 


BY PROFESSOR HOWARD OSGOOD, D.D. 


Ecclesiastes sets before us a time in some respects not 
dissimilar to our own. The men of “blood and iron,” 
in Nineveh, had absorbed all the lesser kingdoms of 
Chaldea and Elam, and were reaching out on all sides 
to rule the great roads of the world’s commerce. Egypt 
had long since passed her zenith of glory under Thothmes 
and Rameses II., and was torn by her contending fac- 
tions which now exiled and now recalled her incom- 
petent Bourbons, the Ramessides. The Cushites of the 
Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and the Phenician coast, the 
world’s carriers over the paths of the seas, profited, 
through war or peace of other peoples, by the exchange 
of the necessaries and the luxuries of all lands. But 
neither war, nor rumor of war, stayed the tide of the 
voluptuous, luxurious life, the spoiled child of wealth 
long established in Ur and Tello, Babylon, and Agane of 
Chaldea, in Nineveh and Assur and Haran of Assyria, 
in Carchemish and Hamath of the Hittites, in Tyre and 
Sidon of Pheenicia, in Megiddo and Jerusalem and 
Hebron of Canaan, in On, Tanis, Memphis, Abydos, 
Thebes. Frequent intermarriages between the reigning 
families of these lands, and as frequent wars, and the 
tide of commerce, had brought these peoples to know 
much of each other. Five hundred years before this, 
Thothmes had inscribed ov the walls of the temple of 
Karnak his yerrly revenue of the art and luxuries cf 
Babylonia, Syria, Cyprus, and Canaan. 

For the man whose heart was set on wisdom, there 
were numerous libraries of the “ wisdom of the ancients ” 
in Babylonia and Egypt and Canaan; then “of the 
making many books there was no end,” and much study 
was already found to be a weariness of the flesh. For 
the man of wealth, whose heart was set on feeding his 
senses with material pleasures, the world then was as 
alluring and deceitful in its palaces and parks, in its 
marvels of art and witchery of music, in its exquisite 
feasts, in its crowds of menials, in its flattery of wealth, 
as it is now. And beneath courtly manners and the 
splendor of life there was often found the same rotten- 
ness of morals we have seen in more recent times, with 
wine and women, gambling and dishonesty. In the 
multitudinous ranks of men whose fortune was not yet 
made, there was the same all-absorbing strife for the 
wealth to make them happy that we know to-day. 

In ancient or modern times, it is only from society 
surfeited, gorged with luxury, and far gone from humble 
dependence on God, that the pessimistic philosophy 
springs, and teaches that life is not worth living, that 
suicide is not only justifiable but praiseworthy, that 
death ends all. Modern pessimism is fond of appealing 
to Ecclesiastes for proof of the antiquity of its doctrine. 
Let us see with what success. 

Between the world-kingdoms of Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia, God had set his people, and given them a throne 





of unexampled splendor. On that throne he placed the 
son of the shepherd boy of Bethlehem, and endowed him 
with the power of discerning the right, in all questions 
before him, beyond all men of his time. Solomon knew 
by education and experience the true God, and the 
peace and joy of soul which hearty service of God brings. 
He knew by the history of his people, by his father 
David’s life, by his own elevation to the throne, by the 
wealth and peace of his reign, that God was faithful to 
all his promises. But tempted by the enticements of 
intellectual pride, by his alliance with the luxurious and 
heathen courts of Egypt and of Tyre, by the seductions of 
untold wealth, he turned from the service of Jehovah to 
find his pleasure in universal knowledge, in the splen- 
dors and luxuries wealth brought around him, in women 
who were degraded to the playthings of his passions. 
On this high stage, in full sight of that rich, busy, 
cynical world, this twofold life was passed. And the 
verdict on these two lives is given us in Ecclesiastes by 
the man himself, the one of all others most competent to 
teach from his experience. 

Is this life worth living? No, he tells us, if this world 
is all of life. The changes, new and wondrous to the 
young, soon mock us with their ever-recurring cycle, 
and sink to the unceasing iteration of monotone. There 
is no joy or good for the heart and soul in wisdom that 
goes no farther than “all that is done under heaven,” 
for, while it has its great advantages, it brings along its 
inseparable skeleton, sorrow. Wisdom soon finds out its 
petty limitations, and beats in vain against the myriad 
knots it cannot untie. It cannot even insure a man 
bread, or deliver him from the accidents of life. It can- 
not answer the question of all questions, “ What is best 
for a man in this life?” nor reveal a moment of the 
future, nor seve man from death. 


Is life worth living? No, if wealth and all the pleas- 
ures wealth can afford are the sum and substance of life. 
One quickly drains them of all the good they can bring, 
and proves that it is a mere “striving after wind” to 
seek any joy from them. There is joy in pure wedded 
life, but along the other path woman becomes “ more 
bitter than death,” “snares and nets and bands,” and 
the eye can see no purity in woman anywhere. And it 
one turns from wealth and pleasure-seeking to the 
rewards of wisely directed labor as the satisfying con- 
tents of life, the incompetence of labor to insure its 
object, or to preserve it if obtained, fills life with bitter- 
ness. 

If this life, uncertain in duration, short at best, where 
oppression often runs riot, where to be solitary is to be 
miserable, and to be lifted from poverty to a throne only 
brings man’s ingratitude more sharply into the heart, it 
this life “ without good in the soul” is all, then an 
untimely birth, or aot to be at all, is vastly to be pre- 
ferred. 

Sc far, ancient and modern pessimists and Solomon 
‘9oWlike. But here they part company. The pessimist 
draws the conclusion, if life can be so miserable and 
hopeless, that there is no God. or, if there is, he has no 
concern with us. But. Solomon draws just the opposite 
conclusion; for right by the side of these acrid pessi- 
mists, of whom Solomon was one in his years cf pander- 
ing to self, he sees there are others, with or without the 
world’s bounties, who find joy in their toil, and use their 
wealth with increasing delight, who behold beauty 
everywhere, whose hearts are filled with good and with 
thanksgivings, who are reverent and trustful, disinter- 
ested in charity and asking no reward. While the cyn- 
ics are groaning over the storm, these men rejoice in 
the rainbow, and live in its promise. The experience o! 
these men is just as much a fact as the experience of the 
cynics. And between the two Solomon makes this 
decision : “ For God giveth to a man that is good in his 
sight wisdom, knowledge, and joy; but to the sinner he 
giveth travail, to gather and to heap up, that he may 
give to him that is good before God.” It is, in Solo- 
mon’s view, man’s relation to God, that makes all the 
difference in their view and use of life. All men are 
sinners, and this sin is madness; but he who strives to 
please God, his Creator and his Judge, who makes God’s 
will the chart of his life, who is reverent in God’s service, 
and delights to pay his vows to God, finds that God, 
though in heaven, hears and answers his vows, and pours 
into his soul and heart, whether he be in poverty or 
wealth, the joy and peace that is above all earthly pos- 
sessions. 

The grand inclusive summary of Ecclesiastes is also 
the first and abiding text of Proverbs, “ Fear God, and 
keep his commandments ;” for “the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of knowledge.” He who remembers his 
Creator in the days of his youth, will have abundant 
cause all through his life to rejoice, and be of cheerful 





heart, to remove sorrow from his heart and evil from his 
flesh. 

Solomon had proved in his own life all that the pessi- 
mists teach, and he found that their bitter curse was 
evolved from their own hearts. In his own life he also 
proved that righteousness, peace, joy, is the possession 
only of a heart at one with God. 

Rochester University. 





“A RELIGIOUS.” 


BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.D., LL.D. 


This somewhat obsolete expression is not a happy one. 
It strikes the ordinary ear unpleasantly. It can hardly 
claim to be good English. We do not attach the indefi- 
nite article to an adjective without a noun, We would 
not say of a person that “he is a good,” or that “ he is a 
wise,” or that “he is a learned.” without adding the 
word “man.” The phrase savors strongly of vulgarism 
and slang. One very similar occurs in the familiar anec- 
dote about the head waiter at the hotel, who, in prepar- 
ing for the entertainment of a company of ministers, 
remarked, in his own style of English, “ Them pious 
eats awful!” And yet one meets this expression fre- 
quently in certain quarters. It may be found in Romish 
religious literature everywhere. It drops from the 
tongues of Romanists as smoothly as the most common 
and acceptable phrase. Any Irish girl in a kitchen will 
recognize it, as soon as mentioned, and will be surprised 
at the ignorance of her mistress, who may be in doubt 
as to its exact significance. Let us give it due attention. 

It is not a slangy word of ridicule, used by ungodly 
men when they wish to indicate a professed Christian ; 
as though they said, “Oh! he is a pious;” or, “ He’s 
one of the saints.” It is nearly always employed seri- 
ously, and is not intended to mark the fact of general 
Christian character, or of church-membership. “The 
religious” is an ancient technical term among the 
Romanists, to denote a particular class in the church— 
those who are bound by special vows to devote their 
lives to ecclesiastical or devotional or charitable work. 
The corresponding Latin word “ religiosus,” as used in 
this sense, can be traced back to the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury, and it has covered the case of monks, nuns, friars, 
and others under religious vows, whether they were, or 
were not, in holy orders. Changed thus from an ordi- 
nary adjective descriptive of all Christian people, to a 
noun with a technical signification, denoting a limited 
class, devoted to some kind of monastic life, the awkward 
term has survived to the present day, but principally in 
Romish phraseology and literature. Its use is, and 
always has been, mischievous; from the fact that it 
appropriates to a particular class a word which should 
be as broad as the membership of the church itself; and 
that it thus tends to confuse the mind and deteriorate 
character. Let us see if it be not so. 

It operates to create a false idea of the nature of piety. 
Religion is properly as broad as life; for does not the 
apostle say? “ Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do allto the glory of God”? Religion 
denotes our relation, and duties towards God, and Paul 
insists that we have to do with God in every, even the 
least, act of life. Hence the New Testament concep- 
tion of a religious man is of one who is governed by 
Christian principle in all his actions. And this is what 
every member of the church promises and professes to 
be. The church is therefore a collection of religious 
persons, and to apply the word only to a select class, to 
call monks and nuns and “sisters” who are in an 
order under vows “the religious,” is to imply that 
the ordinary members of the church are not such, 
or are but slightly such; as though Christian piety 
were not religion! Or, take the language of another 
inspired writer, which is peculiarly pertinent. James, 
in his very practical epistle, says: “Pure religion 
and undefiled before God and the Father is this: 
To visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 
This was not said to any limited class under monastic 
vows, but to all converted Jews; to “ the twelve tribes 
which are scattered abroad,” to whom the epistle is 
addressed. How broadly the term “religious” was 
meant to apply, appears from the preceding verse: “If 
any man among you seem to be religious, and bridleth 
not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this man’s 
religion is vain.” Evidently, with James, to be religious 
was the same thing as to be a true disciple of the Lord 
Jesus, and to be conscientiously careful as to word and 
deed; and he expected every professed Christian to 
sympathize with and to aid the afflicted and necessi- 
tous, and to avoid the pollution of a merely worldly life. 
He expected the religious to be diligent in secular labors, 
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setting an example thereby to the unconverted Jews and 
heathen; and the last idea in his mind was, that a “ reli- 
gious” person was one who abandoned secular industry, 
and devoted himself exttusively, by vow, to ecclesiasti- 
cal, devotional, and charitable work. Religion in those 
days had a healthier meaning. 

This limitation of the word discourages those who are 
sincerely trying to lead a godly life amid the temptations 
of an evil world. It embarrasses them with the com- 
mand of Paul for every man to abide in the same condi- 
tion of life in which he is called, and the injunction of 
James to be religious, and yet the quite inconsistent 
idea, that if they would be truly and thoroughly reli- 
gious, they must abandon secular pursuits, and become 
monks or nuns, or age rm of some purely ecclesiastical 
“ brotherhood ” “sisterhood.” A little thought, a. 
small degree de common sense, suffices to show, that 
there is no test of piety like that of the temptations and 
trials of daily life, in the necessary duties which fall to 
parents and children, husbands and wives, employers and 
laborers, rulers and subjects. The religion which can 
stand that must be of a higher kind than that which avoids 
the conflicts of life, and busies itself with ascetic prac- 
tices and the devotions of a recluse. Paul was quite as 
religious, when he joined with Aquila, through the 
week, in making tents, as when he preached i in the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath. 

Nor is our Protestant phraseology wholly free from any 
unhappy ambiguity in this respect, Witness the famil- 
iar lines of the devout Watts: 


“Far from my thoughts, vain world, begone, 
And let my religious hours alone.” 


It is not a happy conception and expression to represent 
the hours spent in worship and distinctively devotional 
exercises as our “ religious hours.” Our religion should 
fill every hour of every day with some form of service 
acceptable to God, because performed in a spirit of love 
to man, and of consecration to him. It is unfortunate, 
if the world observes in a professed Christian habitual 
wrong action, in connection with trade, or politics, or 
social life, and then scornfully remarks, “ But we sup- 
pose these are not his religious hours”! And would it 
not be a natural temptation, in the Romish Church, for 
an ordinary member to absolve his conscience from any 
special strictness of supervision as to the details of con- 
duct, on the ground that such holiness of life was not to 
be expected of one who was not “a religious”? 

And must not this technical use of the word tend to 
foster a spirit of self-righteousness in those to whom it is 
limited? To speak of them continually as “the reli- 
gious,” as though they alone were such, or as though 
they were pre-eminently such, above all others in the 
church, conveys, in either case, an incorrect idea, and 
must operate to produce undue self-exaltation. The 
Pharisees in our Saviour’s time, came into their self- 
conceit in a very natural way. They defined religion 
in an ecclesiastical and technical sense, instead of mak- 
ing it a principle of piety to regulate all action; and 
then because of their own addiction to forms of worship 
and charity, wrote themselves down as the chief of saints! 
They were “ the religious ” of their day. The noted one, 
who stood in the temple, and prayed, “God, I thank 
thee, that I am not as other men are,” was reverently 
regarded, by those who knew him, as “a religious.” 
Indeed, the very name Pharisees meant, in Hebrew, 
“ those separated ” to a religious life. And yet what a 
repulsive portrait Jesus drew of their real character, and 
how he astonished.the multitude of their admirers by 
the declaration, in the Sermon on the Mount, “ Except 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 
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A LANDSCAPE. 
BY M. L. WILT. 


We turned, looked, a landscape,—was that all? 

A smooth, grassy sward, a grove of restful trees, a 
river flowing in a silver thread, the sunlight dancing on 
the green, a rustle ’mong the leaves fanned by the soft 
south wind, branches swayed to and fro by the day’s 
sweet breath. In the midst are reapers cutting the 
ripened grain, and, beyond, the “everlasting hills.” 

To whom, in this bustling, scurrying, hurrying Ameri- 
can civilization, would not such a scene bring peace and 
quietness? Should it not so bring quietness and peace, 
it is because we rush past with the whiz of steam, and 
miss life’s best good. 

And this is where we saw that picture of peace: “The 
work of righteousness shall be peace; and the effect of 


righteousness quietness and assurance forever” (Isa. 
32:17). 





THE ASSEMBLY NORMAL UNION. 
BY J, L. HURLBUT, D.D. 


The essential element of every Sunday-school assem- 
bly is its normal class for the training of Sunday-school 
teachers. The entertainments, popular lectures, music, 
and fireworks, are only the fringe around its central 
idea, the teaching of teachers. And in this work the 
various assemblies are reaching and benefiting large 
numbers df men and’ women employed in the Sunday- 
school. Probably not less than three thousand teachers 
were ‘touched i in the normal classes of the assemblies last 
summer. More than three hundred passed examination 
upon tlre same set of questions, in seven assemblies, from 
Kansas to New England, and are now receiving their 
diplomas. 

ntii the last year, each assembly managed its own 
normal work, selected its course of study, and taught it 
with greater or less thoroughness. The result was varying 
standards and general confusion. A year ago, a number 
of the assemblies adopted the course taught at Chautau- 
qua and Framingham, and brought all their classes up 
to one standard, by using the same series of questions in 
the examination. 

What was aimed at last year, is now sought once more, 
upon a larger scale. The superintendents of instruction 
and normal instructors of fifteen Sunday-school assem- 
blies have combined to form an Assembly Normal Union, 
to promote thorough preparation on the part of teachers, 
a common line of instruction, and an equal standard of 
examination in such assemblies as join the Union. The 
great assemblies, Chautauqua, Framingham, Island Park, 
Monona Lake, Kansas, Nebraska, Lakeside, and others, 
have heartily united in this movement; and it is prob- 
able that next summer the same series of normal lessons 
will be taught at nearly all the Sunday-school gather- 
jngs upon this continent. 

The course of study for the Assembly Union has been 
already outlined, and published in a circular for general 
distribution, It will embrace twelve Bible topics and 
twelve Sunday-school topics, as follows: 


1. Twelve Lessons on the Bible. 
. The World of the Bible. 
. The Land of the Bible. 
. The City of the Great King. 
. The History in the Bible. 
The Canon of Scripture. 
. The History of the English Bible. 
. The Bible from God. 
. The Progress of Revelation. 
. The Teachings of the Bible. 
10. The Literary Character of the Bible. 
11, The Interpretation of the Bible. 
12. Bible Methods of Religious Teaching. 


2. Twelve Lessons on the Sunday-school. 
1, The Scope and Aims of the Sunday-school. 
2. The Teacher’s Qualifications. 
3. The Teacher’s Preparation. 
4, Principles of Instruction. 
5. Methods of Instruction—Approach, 
6 
7 
8 
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. Methods of Instruction—Attention. 
. Methods of Instruction—Tllustration. 
. Methods of Instruction—Interrogation. 
9, Methods of Instruction—Class Management. 
10. Methods of Instruction—Helps and Hindrances, 
11. Methods of Instruction— Reviews. 
12. The Management of the Sunday-school. 


The full course, however, will require two years at the 
assemblies. And a series of advanced lessons, to follow 
the above list, is now in preparation. The diploma of 
the Union will be conferred only upon those who com- 
plete the full course of two years’ study. 


The course has been arranged not only for the assem- 
blies, but also for local normal classes and individual 
students. Lesson-leaves have been prepared upon each 
of the above subjects, and text-books have been chosen, 
so that each Sunday-school or locality can have its 
own normal class, pursue the studies and receive the 
diploma, in the same manner as at Chautauqua or any 
other Sunday-school assembly. 

Next to personal consecration, the great requisite for 
successful Sunday-school teaching is a thorough prepara- 
tion in general Bible knowledge, the principles of the 
Sunday-school, and methods of teaching. While no 
course of study can make the teacher, yet a good course 
can greatly help him; and as an aid to the teacher’s 
equipment, the course of the Assembly Normal Union 
is offered. 

All who desire the circulars explanatory of this course, 
and information concerning it, may address either of 











its secretaries, the Rev. A. E. Dunning, Congregational 
House, Boston ; or the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, 805 Broadway, 
New York. 





THE LARGE SORROWS OF SMALL PEOPLE, 
BY HOSEA GORDON BLAKE. ° 


It is not true that every sunrise is cloudless, or that 
every spring day is perfect, or that any child’s life is all 
sunshine. Shadows at times come over the morning sun 
and through the spring brightness and into the child’s 
heart. Children’s troubles seldom last long or go very 
deep, but they are thoroughly real while they continue. 
One must have traveled far from the Morning Land of 
life, through ways exceptionally dark, by waters un- 
usually troubled, who is ready to declare that childhood 
is, in all respects, the happiest period of life. They 
prophesy rashly who, in the presence of children, think 
or say: “ Enjoy yourselves now, my little deurs; these 
are the happiest days you will ever know.” If by hap- 
piness a certain freedom from care, with a lightness of 
animal spirits, is meant, the statement may be true. If 
happiness includes more than this, if it comprehends 
the joy of deep spiritual experience, or the triumph of 
intellectual achieyement, or the blessedness of a Chris- 
tian trust made strong by years of struggle, the predic- 
tion is unfounded; for of these joys, in their fulness, 
childhood can know but little. “e 

Even the distinctive pleasures of children have certain 
distinctive drawbacks. With but slight experience of 
the past, the child has only a limited patience with the 
present, or trust for the future. Older, more experienced 
hearts have learned that when the toys of life break in 
the hand they may be mended, that the picnic postponed 
from to-day may be as enjoyable to-morrow, that the 
gift denied now may lead to greater benefactions later. 
Not so with the child. To him the present trouble often 
seems hopeless, the present misfortune devoid of any 
compensating circumstances. 

So thought the little New England boy who, fifteen 
years ago, built in the brook, that ran near his father’s 
house, a dam of mud and sticks, working literally like 
a beaver at his task, until it was completed. Then from 
the red schoolhouse on the hill he brought two boon 
companions, one day after school, to behold the result. 
They came and they saw—nothing. A sudden summer 
shower at noon that very day, had raised the small 
stream, and swept away the frail dam as though it were 
a cobweb. On the bank the little disappointed builder 
sat him down and wept as though his heart would break, 
firmly convinced that he could never smile again. How 
he would have scorned the idea that small folks have no 
large troubles ! - 

Of course, that disappointment was of short Susaties, 
but soon a worse trouble came. The little brass-toed 
boots could not stump about the house as noisily as had 
been their wont, the shrill childish tones had to be 
repressed, even in moments of the greatest excitement ; 
the little boy was told that his mother was very, very 
sick with neuralgia of the heart. With a tropical sud- 
denness the night shadows settled on that childish life. 
Others, more experienced in sickness and trouble, knew 
there was hope of recovery—but the little boy never 
doubted that his mother was lost to him beyond recall. 

Meanwhile, who shall measure the lonesomeness of that 
hopelessness? No one to whom he might show the trout 
he had just caught on a bent-pin hook of his own manufac- 
ture ; no one to listen to his school achievements by day ; 
only his aunt to kneel by his bed at night, and listen to 
the prayer his mother’s lips had taught him, and which 
the small petitioner had never before repeated to other 
ears than those of mother and his mother’s God. Every 
one was gentle and kind with the little sorrower, but 
every one ‘was busy and worried, and he had, for the 
most part, to comfort himself. It was a sad, weary, 
unchildlike task; and it left a memory of pain even after, 
to the little boy’s intense delight, his mother recovered. 

Who has not similar memories of a time when shadows 
darkené@€@ the spring sunshine, and rain came down out 
of the April sky? Perhaps it were well if the thought 
of that time were fresher in the hearts of such parents 
and teachers as, esteeming childish griefs to be of little 
moment because they are of short duration, sympathize 
but sparingly with children’s troubles. It is not fair to 
estimate the reality of a childish trouble by the period 
of its continuance. The railway traveler isin the dark- 
ness of a tunnel but a few moments, while the shadows 
of night rest on the earth for hours; but it is as really 
dark in the tunnel at mid-day as it is outside at midnight 
—rather more so, in fact. More slowly the night-watches 
of sorrow pass over the older heart, yet through them al! 
God’s stars shine overhead, and God’s moon gives light, 
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and the trusting heart knows that soon er late the morn- | vitle had never enjoyed, followed, and, in the end, more 


ing cometh. Into a sudden darkness of trouble, on the 
other hand, the child’s heart seems to be whisked, with- 
out warning, and with more or less of uncertainty as to 
the outceme, for only gradually de we learn that every 
dark tunnel of trial through which God leads us has 
two ends, and that we shall presently be out in the sun- 
shime again. 

Life is a serious affair, alike to young and old. No 
man but has his joys, no child but knows what trouble 
means. Existence here is by no means all bright at 
first and ali dark at last. Through shifting light and 
shade, through mingled bitter and sweet, through alter- 
nate happiness and pain, each soul moves on, whether it 
be hurrying up the morning hills of life or hastening 
down the sunset slopes. The child has a child’s strength 
with which to meet a child’s troubles and temptations, 
and it has but a child’s joys. If added cares and trou- 
bles come in later years, added courage, endurance, most 
of all a strengthened hold on the future and the promises 
ef God come also, and the balance is retained. It were 
untrue te say that childhood is not a happy time; it 
were wreng to consider it necessarily the happiest period 
in life, and therefore to mourn when it is past; it is wise 
and Christian to consider childhood—what it really is— 
a period of real happiness, with real troubles inter- 
spersed, and most really happy in its indication of 
unfolding possibilities. 

No fancied immunity from sorrow, no supposed mo- 
nopoly of pleasure, makes childhood pre-eminently 
blessed. Its best treasures—its inm>cency, its humble- 
ness, its teachableness, its purity of thought and deed— 
older hearts may share if they will. He who lifted child- 
hood into its proudest possession, He who took the babes 
of Galilean mothers in his arms and blessed them, and 
through them the child-life of the race, He who fixed 
the measure of the Christian believer's completest growth 
by the stature of a little child, limited his promise not 
to the child-heart, but spoke rather to the child-like 
heart, young or old. “Except ye... become as little 
children.” 





A WORD IN SEASON, HOW GOOD IT IS. 
BY MRS, BELL V. CHISHOLM. 


“For it is appointed unto all men once to die, but after 
death the judgment.” 

It was but a small thing, this repeating of a single 
verse among a score of others; but, to shy Bessy 
Hildreth it was a real cross. She had just come out on 
the Lerd’s side, and only the fear of denying her Master 
could have given her courage to open her lips, in the 
little Sunday evening prayer-meeting. Frightened at 
her own trembling tones, she shrank closer into the dark 
corner where she sat, and wished, oh! so fervently, that 
she had not attempted to speak at all. Had she not 
been trying to still the wild beating of her own heart, 
she would have noticed the startled look that came into 
a pair of dark eyes just opposite her. Ah, poor little, 
timid Bessy! could you have known that it was this very 
tremor in your voice that fastened the attention of care- 
less Duncan Forbes on the solemn words you uttered, 
you would not have longed to recall them, or to have 
vainly wished them unsaid. 

Poor, light-hearted Duncan had been familiar with the 
text from childhood, and had it not been for the quiver- 
ing lips that repeated the words to-night, it would have 
been unheeded, as were the thirty other verses that had 
been spoken in his hearing. Hymns were sung, and fer- 
vent prayers ascended to heaven, before the meeting 
clesed ; but Duncan heard nothing, except the terrifying 
words, “After death, the judgment.” In the silence of 
his own chamber, the verse still rang in his ears; and 
when he courted sleep, visions of the great white throne 
passed vividly before him. The morning light brought 
no sweet peace, neither did the business of the day dispel 
the gloom that had settled upon his spirits. He read his 
Bible, and tried to pray, but twenty-qne years of sin and 
folly passed in solemn review before him, appalling 
him with their magnitude, and utterly choking the peti- 
tions already formed in his heart. 

Almost in despair, he slipped quietly into the prayer- 
meeting the next Sunday evening, and before its close 
he startled the little praying band by requesting them to 
intercede for him at the throne of grace. He stated 
what had caused his awakening, and humbly asked for 
aid and direction. Before the close of that memorable 
meeting he had found rest to his soul. With the love 
of Jesus fresh in his heart he persuaded others, his dear 
companions and friends, to seek the one thing needful. 
Soon souls were anxiously inquiring the way heaven- 
ward ; and a precious revival, such as the village of Mel- 





than sixty new converts dated their new life to Bessy 
Hildreth’s faithfel performance of duty. “In the morn- 
ing sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy 
hand, fer thou knewest not which shall prosper.” 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


TWO PAIRS OF EYES. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Did it ever occur to you what a difference there is in 
the way in which people use their eyes? I do not mean 
that some people squint, and some do not, that some 
have short sight, and some long sight. These are acci- 
dental differences; and the people who cannot see far, 
sometimes see more, and more truly, than do other peo- 
ple whose vision is as keen as the eagle’s. No, the dif- 
ference between people’swyes lies in the power and the 
habit of observation. 

Did you ever hear of the famous conjurer, Robert 
Houdin, whose wenderful tricks and feats of magic were 
the astonishment of Europe a few years ago? He tells 
us, in his autobiography, that to see everything at a 
glance, while seeming to see nothing, is the first requi- 
site in the education of a “ magician,” and that the fac- 
ulty of noticing rapidly and exactly can be trained like 
any other faculty. When he was fitting his little son to 
follow the same profession, he used to take him past 
a shop-window, at a quick walk, and then ask him how 
many objects in the window he could remember and 
describe. At first, the child could only recollect three 
or four; but gradually he rose te ten, twelve, twenty, and, 
in the end, his eyes would note, and his memory retain, 
not less than forty articles, all caught in the few seconds 
which it took to pass the window at a rapid walk. 

It is so more or less with usall. Few things are more 
surprising than the distinct picture which one mind will 
bring away from a place, and the vague and blurred one 








which another mind will bring. Observation is one of 


the valuable faculties, and the lack of it a fault which 
people have to pay for, in various ways, all their lives. 

There were once two peasant boys in France, whose 
names were Jean and Louis Cardilliac. They were 
cousins; their mothers were both widows, and they 
lived close to each other in a little village, near a great 
forest. They also looked much alike. Both had dark, 
closely shaven hair, olive skins, and large, black eyes ; 
but in spite of all their resemblances, Jean was always 
spoken of as “lucky,” and Louis as “unlucky,” for 
reasons which you will shortly see. 

If the two boys were out together, in the forest or the 
fields, they walked along quite differently. Louis daw- 
dled in a sort of loose-jointed trot, with his eyes fixed on 
whatever happened to be in his hand,—a sling, perhaps, 
or a stick, or one of those snappers with which birds 
are scared away from fruit. If it were the stick, he 
cracked it as he went, or he snapped the snapper, and he 
whistled, as he did so, in an absent-minded way. Jean’s 
black eyes, on the contrary, were always on the alert, 
and making discoveries. While Louis stared and puck- 
ered his lips up over the snapper or the sling, Jean 
would note, unconsciously but truly, the form of the 
clouds, the look of the sky in the rainy west, the 
wedge-shaped procession of the ducks through the air, 
and the way in which they used their wings, the bird- 
calls in the hedge. He was quick to mark a strange leaf, 
or an unaccustomed fungus by the path, or any small 
article which had been dropped by the way. Once, he 
picked up a five-franc piece ; once, a silver pencil-case 
which belonged to the curé, who was glad to get it again, 
and gave Jean ten sous by way of reward. Louis would 
have liked ten sous very much, but somehow he never 
found any pencil-cases; and it seemed hard and unjust 
when his mother upbraided him for the fact, which, to 
his thinking, was rather his misfortune than his fault. 

“How can I help it?” he asked. “The saints are 
kind to Jeau, and they are net kind to me,—voila tout /” 

“The saints help those who he!p themselves,” retorted 
his mother. “ Thou art a look-in-the-air. 
his eyes open he has wit, and he notices.” 

But such reproaches did not help Louis, or teach him 
anything. Habit is so strong. 

“There!” ‘cried his mother one day, when he came 
in to supper. “Thy cousin—thy lucky cousin—has 
again been lucky. He has found a truffie-bed, and thy 
aunt has sold the truffles to the man from Paris for a 
hundred francs. A hundred francs! It will be long 
before thy stupid fingers can earn the half of that!” 

“ Where did Jean find the bed?” asked Louis. 

“In the oak copse near the brook, where thou mightest 


Jean keeps 





have found them as easily as he,” retorted his Arother. 
“ He was walking along with Daudot, the wood cutter’s 
dog—whese mother was a truffieyhuater—and Daudot 
began te point and scratch, and Jean suspeeted some- 
thing, got a spade, dug, and crack! a hundred francs! 
Ah! his mother is to be envied.” 

“ The oak copse! Near the brook!” exclaimed Louis, 
tee much excited te nete the reproach which concluded 
the sentence. “ Why, I was there but the other day 
with Daudot, and I remember now, he scratched and 
whined a great deal, and tore at the ground. I didn’t 
think anything about it at the time.” 

“Oh, thou little imbecile—thou stupid!” cried his 
mother angrily. “ There were the truffles, and the first 
chance was for thee. Didn’t think anything about it! 
Thou never dost think, thou never wilt. Out of my 
sight, and do not let me see thee again till bed-time.” 

Supperless and disconsolate poor Louis slunk away. 
He called Daudot, and went to the oak copse, resolved 
that if he saw any sign of excitement on the part of the 
dog, to fetch a spade and instantly begin to dig. But 
Daudot trotted along quietly, as if there were,not a 
truffle left in France, and the walk was fruitless. 


“If I had only,” became a favorite sentence with 
Louis, as time went on. “If I had only noticed this.” 
“Tf I had only stopped then.” But such phrases are 
apt to come into the mind after something has been 
missed by not noticing or not stopping, so they do little 
good to anybody. 

Did it ever occur to you that what people call “lucky 
chances,” though they seem to come suddenly, are in 
reality prepared for by a leng unconscious process ef 
making ready on the part of those who profit by them? 
Such a chance came at last to both Jean and Louis,—to 
Louis no less than to Jean; but one was prepared for it, 
and the other was not. 


Professor Sylvestre, a famous naturalist from Toulouse, 
came to the forest village where the two boys lived, one 
summer. He wanted a boy to guide him about the 
country, carry his plant-cases and herbals, and help in 
his search after rare flowers and birds, and he asked 
Madame Collot, the landlady ef the inn, te recommend 
one. She named Jean and Lewis; they were both good 
boys, she said. 

So the professor sent for them to come and talk with 
him, 

“Do you know the forest well, and the paths?” he 
asked. 

Yes, both of them knew the forest very well. 

“Are there any woodpeckers of such and such a spe- 
cies?” he asked next, “‘ Have you the large lunar moth 
here? Can you tell me where to look for Campanila 
rhomboidalis ?”” and he rapidly described the variety. 

Louis shook his head. He knew nothing of any of 
these things. But Jean at once waked up with interest. 
He knew a great deal about woodpeckers—,not in a 
scientific way, but with the knowledge of one who has 
watched and studied bird habits. He had quite a col- 
lection of lunar and other moths of his own, and 
though he did not recognize the rare Campanila by its 
botanical title, he did as soon as the professor described 
he peculiarities of the leaf and blossom. So M. Sylvestre 
engaged him to be his guide so long as he stayed in the 
region, and agreed to pay him ten francs a week. And 
Mother Cardilliac wrung her hands, and exclaimed 
more piteously than ever over her boy’s “ill luck” and 
his cousin’s superior good fortune. 


One can never tell how a “chance” may develop. 
Professor Sylvestre was well off, and kind of heart. He 
had no children of his own. And he was devoted, above 
all other things, to the interest of science. He saw the 
making of a first-rate naturalist in Jean Cardilliac, with 
his quick eyes, his close observation, ‘his real interest in 
finding out and making sure. He grew to an interest in 
and liking for the boy, which ripened, as the time drew 
near for him to return to his university, into an offer 
to take Jean with him, and provide for his education, on 
the condition that Jean, in return, should render him a 
certain amount of assistance during his out-of-school 
hours. It was, in effect, a kind of adoption, which might 
lead to almost anything ; and Jean’s mother was justified 
in declaring, as she did, that his fortune was made. 

“And for thee, thou canst stay at home, and dig pota- 
toes for the rest of thy sorry life,” lamented the mother 
of Louis. “ Well, let people say what they will, this is 
an unjust world; and, what is worse, the saints look on, 
and do nothing to prevent it. Heaven forgive me if it 
is blasphemous to speak so, but I cannot help it! ” 


But it was neither “luck” nor “ injustice.” It was 


merely the difference between “eyes and no eyes,”—a 
difference which will always exist and always tell, 
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1. October 5.—Sol Succeeding David, ....0..-c0+ copiutoge 1 Kings 1 : 22-35 
2. October 12.—David's Charge to Sol 1 Chron. 22: 619 
3. October 19.—Solomon’s Choice........ 1 Kings 3: 515 
4. October 26,—The Temple Built. 1 Kings 6: 1-14 
5. November 2.—The Temple Dedicated.............:cssesseee 1 Kings 8: 22-36 
6. November 9.—The Wisdom of Bolomon................-0048 .1 Kings 10: 1-13 
7. November 16.—Sol ‘s Sin.. ie 1 Kings Ui: +13 
6 November 23.—Proverbs of SOlOMOD.............c0--seneeneeeeeereee Prov. 1: 1-16 
9 November 30,—True Wisdom, ..............0ceeeerereneerenreeneene Prov. 8: 1-17 


10. December 7.— Drunkenness. 
11. December 14.—Vanity of Worldly Pleasure. Eccles. 2: 1-13 
12. December 21.—The Creator Remembered.....................Mecles. 12: 1-14 
18, December 28.—Review. 








LESSON XI., SUNDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1884. 
Tittz: VANITY OF WORLDLY PLEASURE. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Eccles. 2: 1-13.) 

1. I said in mine heart, Go to now, I will prove thee with 
mirth ; therefore enjoy pleasure : and, behold, this also is vanity. 

2. I said of laughter, J¢ is mad : and of mirth, What doeth it? 

3. I sought in mine heart to give myself unto wine, yet 
acquainting mine heart with wisdom ; and to lay hold on folly, 
till I might see what was that good for the sons of men, which 
they should do under the heaven all the days of their life. 

4. I made me great works; I builded me houses; I planted 
me vineyards : 

5. I made me gardens and orchards, and I planted trees in 
them of all kind of fruits: 

6. I made me pools of water, to water therewith the wood 
that bringeth forth trees : 

7. I got me servants and maidens, and had servants born in 
my house; also I had great possessions of great and small cattle 
above all that were in Je-ru’sa-lem before me: 

8, I gathered me also silver and gold, and the peculiar treas- 
ure of kings and of the provinces; I gat me men singers and 
women singers, and the delights of the sons of men, as musical 
instruments, and that of all sorts. 

9. So I was great, and increased more than all that were 
before me in Je-ru’sa-lem: also my wisdom remained with me. 

10. And whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not from them, 
I withheld not my heart from any joy; for my heart rejoiced 
in all my labour : and this was my portion of all my labour. 

11, Then I looked on all the works that my hands had 
wrought, and on the labour that I had laboured to do: and, 
behold, all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was no 
profit under the sun. 

12, And I turned myself to behold wisdom, and madness, 
and folly : for what can the man do that cometh after the king? 
even that which hath been already done. 

13. Then I saw that wisdom excelleth folly, 
excelleth darkness. 


as far as light 





LESSON PLAN. 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Wisdom Ruling. 
Lesson ToPic: Wisdom Denouncing Worldliness. 


1. Worldly Pleasures Unsatistying, vs. 1-3, 
Lesson OUTLINE: | 2. Worldly Greatness Unsatistying, vs. 4-11. 
3. Heavenly Wisdom Satisfying, vs. 12, 13. 
GoLpEN Text: Wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light 
excelleth darkness.—Eccles. 2: 13. 


Darry Home REApInGs: 
M.—Eccles, 2; 1-138, Wisdom denouncing worldliness. 
T. —Deut. 8: 11-20. The Lord denouncing worldliness, 
W.—Jer. 17: 1-11. Woes from worldliness. 
T. —Luke 12: 13-30, Perils of worldliness, 
F, —Ecclea, 1: 1-18. Vanity of worldliness. 
$.—Col. 8: 1-17. Warning against worldliness. 
§.—1 John 2: 15-29. Advice against worldliness, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, WORLDLY PLEASURE UNSATISFYING, 
1. The Test of Mirth; 
I said in mine heart... I will prove thee with mirth. 
So that all that hear will laugh with me (Gen. 21 : 6). 
Jee be heart of fools is in the house of mith {Eooles 7:4 
Should we then make mirth? (Ezek, 21: 


¢ wip coe say to my soul .« . Eat, drink, and Be’ merry (tahe 12; 19), 
of pleasure rather than lovers of God (2 Tim, 3: 4). 


li, The Vanity of Mirth: 

This also is vanity. I said of laughter, It is mad, 
The joy of the hypocrite but for a moment (Job 20: 5). 
Even in laughter the heart is sorrowful (Prov. 14 : 13). 
The laughter of the fool: this also is vanity ime les. 7: 6). 
The noise of them that rejoice endeth (Isa. 24 : 8). 

She that giveth herself to pleasure is dead (1 Tim. 5 : 6). 


Wi, The Test of Wine-Drinking: 

T sought . . . to give myself unto wine, 
Isha have peace . to add drunkenness to thirst (Deut. 29 ; 19). 
I will fetch wine, and we will fill ourselves (Isa. 56 ; 12). 


I will prophesy unto thee of wine (Mic. 2 : 11). 
Your hearts be overcharged with . . «drunkenness (Luke 21: 34). 
IV. The Test of Folly: 
sane lay hold on folly, till I might see . . . good. 
pe fed: fool is right in his own ery (Prov. 12: 15): 
The fool walketh in darkness (Eccles. 2: 14). 
| ibe is foolish, they have not known me (Jer, 4 ; 22). 
is a sad mistake to pappoes there is any satisfaction in aasumed 
or forced mirt 
2 it was a wild experiment of Solomon's to give up, even for a time, 
me Porat folly, ef wisdom, that he might seek for pleasure in the 
aunts o 


8. It wasa wild ‘experiment, and and of course, it failed. True happi- 
neas has never 


darkened 's doors, and never Uwe 
«. bint hasten coed otdibee ae for pleasure in 





| eb mage Tears and sadness are soluble in alcohol, but true 
5. ig gore ness in the 
aS re - thousands 


6. rince bare Seen liek ower ta happiness is not to seek 
ys we secure 
it as an ond im itself “ 


Il, WORLDLY GREATNESS UNSATISFYING. 

1. Solomon the Great Builder: 

I made me great works ; I builded me Boar 
Let us ges = a LF am D and a tower (Gen. 11 

Solomon ding his own house thirteen years 1 7:1). 
Building . ‘hones of the Lord and the kin; ngs house 7 att 
Their inward thought is, that their houses shall continue ( 49: ‘yy. 
I will pull down my barns, and build greater (Luke 12 : 18). 
ll. Solomon the Great Husbandman: 

I planted me vineyards: I made me gardens. 
The Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden (Gen. 2: 
Solomon had a at Baal-hamon te of a 8: ae 
My well-beloved bath a ard in os ve tful hill ‘isa. 5:1). 
By the way of the king’s (Jer. 39 
Il. Solomon the Great Master: 

I got me servants and maidens . . . servants born in my house. 


He that is born in the house, or bo ht (Gen. 17 : 12). 
The sitting of his servants .. . his ministers (1 K 10 : 5). 
The atten of his ministers, and their a; (2 Chron. 9: 4). 
IV. Solomon the Great Possessor: 
1, Of Wealth. 


I gathered me also silver and gold. 
I have also given thee. . . both riches and honor (1 Kin 
King Solomon exceeded all the kings . . . for riches (1 
2. Of Wisdom. 
Also my wisdom remained with me. 


Given thee a wise ond an endeastenting beast ql Kings 8:12). 
ahy wisdom yal me rity exceedeth the fame (1 Kings 10: 7). 
She came. e wisdom of Solomon (Matt. 12 : 42). 

8. Of all re Desired. 


Whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not from them, 


A tree to be desired ... she ee oe et eee. 6}. 
Doing the desires of the flesh ( ph, 2: 3). 
ust of the eyes, and the vaingiory of life (1 John 2: 16). 


V. Still Unsatisfied: 


3: 13). 
ings 10 : 23). 


That my hands had wrought . . . all was vanity. 
ef man at his best estate is altogether vanity (Psa. 39: 5). 
Ene | are altogether vanity (Psa. 62 


9). 
a man be profited if he gain the whole wen Matt. 16 : 26). 
For the ereetion was subjected to vanity (Rom. 8: 20). 
1, Solomon — a gene ge ut somehow true pleasure would 
not is tenant, She seemed to prefer a more hum- 
ble cctabtishan 


2. Solomon made him vineyards and gardens, but for some reason 
the seeds of happiness he planted never came up. Perhaps he 
made the soil too rich. 

8, Solomon secured plenty of servants, not one of them brought 
him the true ae he wanted. Very Ped he did not tell 
them in which to look for it. 

4. Solomon ae ost boundless wealth, but he never succeeded 
in buying true satisfaction with it. Even as the things of 
pa by world, the best investments are not in market at any 


5. Beton lomon had men-singers, and women-singers, and child-singers ; 
= the voice of no one of them was the voice of real joy to the 

6. Selamen had whatever he wanted—except what he wanted 
most. So he was driven to the wise conclusion that he is a fool 
who follows folly, and that he gets only a fool’s reward. 


Ill. HEAVENLY WISDOM SATISFYING. 
1. The Excellence of Wisdom: 
Then I saw that wisdom excelleth folly. 
Wisdom is the cipal thi therefore get Mg 4s 
Wisdom is be pod age ne sphere HR - of war (Becles. 9: ait a 
The Ne ee coe hates ‘Sonat Jan. 12: 3). 
Christ Jesus... made unto us wisdom from God (1 Cor. 1 : 30). 


ui. The ensue of Wisdom’s Excellence : 
As far as the light excelleth darkness, 


The entrance of thy wo oy Ape light im, De: 119 : 130). 
The path of the just is as Prov. 4: in™ 
Ye were once darkness, but are now wie “y (Eph. 5 

1. By a perilous round-about way Solomon ae arrived at the 

dfently evident conclusion that wisdom excels folly. 

2. By asimilarly devious and dangerous route many a soul since 
Solomon’s time has ed the same conclusion. 

8. By that same route many another weaker soul has been led to its 
destruction. It is true that a complete test of the world’s follies 
and sins will show their vanity, but whois strong enough to make 
that test in safety? 

4. By such words as these, of those who can speak from their own 
poy egy we should be sufficiently warned that the best is not 

found in mirth, or wine, or wealth, or anything world! 

5. By seeking first of all for the wisdom that is from above, ond be 
shunning the folly that is from below, we shall find such true 
happiness as is denied to the merely worldly soul. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


WORLDLINESS., 
1. Worldly Riches: 
Are unsatisfyi Eccles. 2: 8, 11; 210; Isa. 55: 2). 
Are transitory (Job 21 : 13, ai Matt 16 26). 


24; Matt, 19 : 24). 
; Matt. 6: 19). 


oe (Psa. 62 
us to the Christian life Gitar 4: 7, 18, 19). 
May 1 to pride and forgetfulness (Ezek. 28 : 5; Hos, 12: 8). 
Lead into temptation (Prov. 28 : 20; 1 Tim. 6: 9 9). 
2. Worldly Mirth: 
Is but for a moment ey 5; Isa. 22: 12) 
Ends in vanity (Eccles. 2: 
May end in sorrow (Prov. Ve 18; Amos 8: + 
Huey ous mae uke 12: 19, 20; Jas. 5 
Characteristic of the foolish (Prov. 15 : a: 
3. beng fe oa 
unsatisfy (Eccles. 1:13,14 
Is unabiding a6. 
Is foolishness with God (i Cor. 3 : 19). 
eae conceit (Job 11:12; 1 Cor. 8: 1). 
Is rebuked by God (Jer. 9: 23; 1 } og? 1: 19). 
Is from below (2 Cor. 1: 12; Jas. 3: 15). bs 
Ends in grief and confusion (Eccles. 1:18; Jer. 8: 9). 
4. Abstaining from Woridliness : 


The part of true wisdom tag 7: 4-46). 
Enjoined by God (Isa. 5: 11, 1 

Appears strange to the teat (1 Pet. 4: 4). 
Seems wise to the wise (Psa. 84:10; Heb. 11 : 25). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Ecclesiastes has long been a bone of contention among the 
critics. The controversy began nearly two thousand years 
ago, when the rabbins debated whether the book of Ecclesi- 
astes did, or did not, “defile the hands;” that is, was, or 
was not, canonical. The chief force of the modern controversy 
has been expended in the attempt to establish or disprove the 
Solomonic authorship of the book, and to settle the question 


les. 7: 4). 
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of the or ner-agreement of the contents of the 
book with the “rule of faith.” The latter question is settled 
in the minds of most evangelical Christians, by the strong 
summing of the whole duty of man which concludes the 
book, and which affords the true and complete answer to the 
questions of the human spirit, in place of the false and in- 
complete answers, which are given for dramatic effect, at 
various stages in the development of the main argument of 
the book. 

The question of the authorship of the book is more difficult. 
Whether the book itself claims Solomonic authorship is at 
least an open question. The first verse of the book gives its 
title: “ Words of Qoheleth, son of David, king in Jerusalem.” 
In 1: 11 we read again: “I, Qoheleth, was king over Israel in 
Jerusalem.” In 12: 8-10, Qoheleth is spoken of in the third 
person ; and the tenor of the ninth verse gives some color to 
opinion that the writer of the book there discriminates 
between himself and Qoheleth. 

“Qoheleth” is not a personal name, but a descriptive 
name, meaning “preacher.” Itis also generally conceded that 
“Qoheleth” represents Solomon; just as the name Homer is 
supposed by some not to be the real name of the poet or 
unifier of the Homeric poems, but a descriptive name, mean- 
ing “blind,” as some of the ancients affirmed, or “ Uniter,” 
as some of the modern Germans affirm, in defiance of Greek 
philology. The question of the authorship of the book sinks, 
from this point of view, into insignificance. Whether Selo- 
mon wrote the book or not, it is hardly questionable that the 
inspired author spoke, as for Solomon, the lessons of Solo- 
mon’s life. The question as to the actual penman of the 
book has beén left unanswered by the Holy Spirit ; and mod- 
ern criticism has certaialy not supplied the lacking answer. 

The book is eminently dramatic in style. The ancient 
Jews recognized this. The Targum introduces Ecclesiastes 
thus: “The prophetic utterances which Qoheleth prophesied. 
He was Solomon, the son of David, the king who was in 
Jerusalem. When Solomon, by the prophetic Spirit, saw, as 
in a vision, that the kingdom of Rehoboam, his son, was 
about to be divided with Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, and 
Jerusalem and the Holy House were abeut to be destroyed, 
and the people of the sons of Israel were about to be carried 
into captivity, he said, in his words, ‘ Vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity ;’” for all the labor of his father David and himself 
had come to naught. This differs somewhat from the mod- 
ern interpretation, according to which the book is a series of 
dissolving views of life, each flashed for an instant on the 
canvas, each shown to be false and deceitful, until at last the 
picture of a complete and consecrated manhood takes per- 
manent place before the vision. 

The present lesson gives one of the earttest of these 
dissolving views—the delineation of Qoheleth seeking the 
secret of the best life in pleasure and culture and self- 
sufficiency. For a little time, the colors on the screen are 
resplendent, then suddenly the brightness fades from them, 
and they are seen to be only the fantastic creations of mad- 
ness and folly, whose lustre fades before the coming of 
Wisdom. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The book of Ecclesiastes records the experiments, observa- 
tions, and reflections of the wise king of Israel in relation to 
that which constitutes the true happiness and real welfare of 
man. Like the books of Proverbs and of Job, it deals with 
the questions of human life from the standpoint of “ wis- 
dom,” showing that not merely as a matter of duty and obli- 
gation, but from a regard to his own highest interest, man 
should obey the law of God. These three books form a com- 
plete cycle in the treatment of this common theme. Proverbs 
exhibits the harmony between man’s duty and his true inter- 
est, as a general fact, in the common experience of men. In 
brief sententious maxims embodying the results of observa- 
tion and commanding universal assent, it sets forth the fact 
that right doing has its reward and evil doing its penalty. 
This is the ordinary rule in the actual working of human 
affairs. Like all other general rules, however, this has at 
least its apparent exceptions: and these are of too serious a 
nature, and enter too prominently into human experience, to 
be overlooked or to be dismissed without careful considera- 
tion. There is the case of piety without outward prosperity, 
and there is the case of outward prosperity without piety. 
The two remaining books of the series deal with these seem- 
ing exceptions, with the view of establishing the absolute 
universality of the rule. The book of Job discusses the case 
of a man of eminent piety, who, from no fault of his own, but 
at the suggestion of the Evil One, was plunged into unexam- 
pled distress; and it is shown that, notwithstanding all the 
darkness and mystery which clouded the dispensation, God’s 
design in it all was a gracious one, and the final issue was 
the elevation of Job’s piety and the increase of his pros- 
perity. Ecclesiastes is occupied with the opposite case, of 
a king without equal in wisdom and prosperity, who gave 
himself of set purpose to extract satisfaction from purely 
worldly sources ; but who, after the bafiling experiments of a 
life-time, reached the conclusion that to fear God and keep 
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his commandments was the whole concern of man, and that 
this was the only spring of his true happiness and welfare. 

The present lesson narrates some of Solomon’s efforts to 
find happiness in worldly things. 

Verse 1.—I said in mine heart: Solomon states what he 
had inwardly proposed to do in the form of a conversation 
with himself or with his own heart.—Go to now, or “ pray, 
come,” a form of speech incitiug another to action; he would 
have his heart enter into the trial about to be made.—TI will 
prove (or test) thee with mirth: Various forms of earthly 
enjoyment; he would try whether his soul could find full 
satisfaction in this.— Therefore enjoy pleasure: Literally, “ and 
see good ;” “seeing” being used in the sense of experiencing, 
as in the phrase “see death” (Psa. 89: 48; Luke 2: 26; 
Heb. 11: 5; see margin to 1: 16); and “good” in the sense 
of what is pleasurable and gratifying. The result of his 
endeavors in this direction is immediately added: And 
behold this also: This, as well as his preceding experiment, 
(1; 13-18), in which he made the ineffectual attempt to dis- 
cover the chief good in wisdom and knowledge.—Js vanity: 
Literally, breath or emptiness, There was nothing solid or 
substantial in it. 

Verse 2.—Of laughter I said: This is the conclusion to 
which he came, what he said in his own thoughts.— It is mad : 
Crazy, irrational. Not that it is senseless or wrong to laugh, 
or to be amused and entertained. But when frolic and sport, 
instead of being the occasional diversion, is made the busi- 
ness of life, to the neglect of any serious or profitable occupa- 
tion, it is a senseless prostitution of man’s noble powers, a 
reckless waste of time and opportunities. It is the act of a 
maniac, of a man bereft of reason.—And of mirth, What doeth 
it? What does it accomplish, what good end does it serve? 
In the intervals of care and toil, it may offer a welcome 
relief and exhilaration. But an unbroken round of merri- 
ment and pleasure is useless and unprofitable. It destroy, 
the whole value of life. 

Verse 3.—A life of unmingled pleasure being thus found 
wanting, he resolved to modify the experiment somewhat by 
mingling the serious with the gay; and instead of pursuing 
wisdom alone, or folly alone, to try the effect of a judicious 
mixture if this could be accomplished.—I sought in mine 
heart: The original word is very expressive. It is used of 
men sent to “spy out” a land, as Numbers 13: 16, etc. He 
was on the lookout as a spy, reconnoitering in an unknown 
region.— To give myself unto wine: Literally, as in the margin, 
to draw my flesh with wine, to lead himself on by pleasurable 
attraction. “Wine” here stands as the representative of the 
whole round of mirthful enjoyment with which it is apt to 
be associated. He meant to have pleasure, not in the way 
of riotous excess, and not as his exclusive occupation, which 
he had already branded as irrational and worthless, but in 
a rational way, and associated with what was rational.— 
Yet acquainting mine heart with wisdom: Or, more accurately 
rendered, “my heart leading (or conducting itself) with wis- 
dom.” He would have wine and mirth, but wisdom should 
have the control, both of his pleasures and of his entire life.— 
And to lay hold on folly: He would neither devote himself 
exclusively to wisdom, nor abandon himself to folly ; wisdom 
was to have the general directigg of his life, but he would 
retain folly enough to have a time, if possible, with the 
view of ascertaining whether in such a combination as this 
he could not discover what was that good for the sons of men 
which they should do under the heaven all the days of their life. 

Verse 4.—He now details what he did in pursuance of this 
resolution to combine the rational and the pleasurable.—J 
made me great works: as the fortification called Millo, 
the wall of Jerusalem, and various treasure cities and forti- 
fied places (1 Kings 9: 15, 17-19).—I builded me houses: As 
the temple (1 Kings 6), his own palace, the house of the 
forest of Lebanon, the porch of pillars, the porch of judg- 
ment, the palace for Pharaoh’s daughter (7 : 1-12).—J planted 
me vineyards (Cant. 8: 11; comp. 1 Chron, 27: 27, where 
mention is made David’s vineyards, which Solomon, of 
course, inherited), 

Verse 5.— Gardens and orchards (comp. Cant. 6 : 2, 11): The 
original word for the last-named is pardes, from which comes 
our word “paradise.” It was applied to the stately parks or 
pleasure grounds of the Persian monarchs.— Trees of ail kind 
of fruits: Solomon’s fondness for objects of nature, and the 
interest which he took in plants and trees, are expressly men- 
tioned in the history. In 1 Kings 4: 33 it is said that “he 
spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall.” And it is 
remarkable what a number and variety of vegetable products 
are alluded to in Solomon’s Song, namely, the apple, aloes, 
calamus, camphire, cedar, cinnamon, fig, fir, frankincense, 
lily, mandrakes, myrrh, palm, pomegranate, rose, saffron, 
spikenard, thorns, vine, wheat. 

Verse 6.— Pools of water: Three large pools are still stand- 
ing in the vicinity of the ancient Etam, which, according to 
Josephus, were constructed by Solomon for the irrigation of 
his gardens and pleasure grounds, and for the supply of 
water to Bethlehem and the temple. These were visited 
and minutely described by Dr. Robinson (Researches in Pal- 
estine, 2d edition, vol. 1, pp. 474, 475), 

Verse 7.—Besides planning and executing these various 





works of utility and of taste, he had a truly royal domestic 
establishment, a vast retinue of servants and attendants, 
embracing many home-born servants, which were especially 
prized and relied upon (comp. Gen. 14: 14). He had also 
large pastoral possessions of herds and flocks, which accounts 
for his ability to offer such immense sacrifices as those at the 
dedication of the temple (1 Kings 8: 63), and to make such 
ample provision for his table day by day (1 Kings 4: 22, 23). 
— Above all that were in Jerusalem before me: This expression 
(comp. also y. 9 and 1: 16) has given occasion to cavil, inas- 
much as David was the only king of Israel who had preceded 
Solomon in Jerusalem. It is not necessary to explain this by 
referring to the fact that there had been a long line of kings 
in Jerusalem from the time of Melchizedek (Gen. 14: 18; 
Psa. 76: 2), and we do not know how long before. No men- 
tion is made in this verse of kings prior to Solomon, but only 
of inhabitants of Jerusalem generally ; and it is no unheard- 
of thing for private citizens to be possessed of princely for- 
tunes, and to rival kings in the magnificence of their style of 
living. 

Verse 8.—Silver and gold (1 Kings 9: 28, 10: 14-17, 21-25, 
27).— T he peculiar treasure of kings, and of the provinces: Objects 
of interest and value which were characteristic of different 
realms and regions, and which Solomon was enabled to 
gather by means of his extensive trade, and his association 
with the commercial emporium of Tyre (1 Kings 9: 26-28, 
10; 22), and the powerful kingdom of Egypt (10: 28, 29).— 
Men singers and women singers: Solomon, no doubt, inherited 
his father’s taste for music, shown in his skillful playing upon 
the harp (1 Sam. 16: 16), his devout lyrics which earned him 
the title of the sweet singer of Israel (2 Sam. 23: 1), and his 
careful arrangements for the service of song in the sanctuary 
(1 Chron. 25: 1-7), so that his name was proverbial in all that 
related to melody (Amos 6:5). This last passage, as well as 
2 Samuel 19: 35, Isaiah 5: 12, attests the cultivation of secu- 
lar no less than sacred music in Israel.—The delights of the 
sons of men: Every object of luxury from which men expect 
gratification.— Musical instruments, and that of all sorts: The 
meaning of these words is uncertain, and various conjectures 
have been proposed. Some ancient versions render them 
“cupbearers.” The form cf, the expression is remark- 
able; it consists of a noun in the singular number, which is 
then repeated in the plural. The two most plausible expla- 
nations are either that it refers to no one class of objects in par- 
ticular, but describes the abundance of those already spoken 
of, and is to be translated “ multitude, multitudes ;” or else 
that it refers particularly to the social pleasures of Solomon, 
the female society which he gathered about him, the number 
of his wives (1 Kings 11: 3), and is to be translated “lady, 
ladies.” 

Verse 9.—Solomon thus greatly outstripped all his prede- 
cessors in his great enterprises, his abundant wealth, and his 
unrestricted possession of all that could minister to enjoy- 
ment. And all was wisely and discreetly done.—My 
wisdom remained with me: He did not give himself up to 
frivolity and mere animal pleasure. He was guilty of noth- 
ing foolish or irrational, for which to reproach himself. 

Verse 10.—He did not restrict himself in anything that he 
desired, or that could afford him gratification. And he had a 
real inward pleasure in all that he was doing, in the success 
of his schemes and enterprises, in the beauty, the magnifi- 
cence, and refinement with which he had surrounded him- 
self.— This was my portion from all my labour: He was not a 
person of a morose and discontented humor, whom nothing 
could please. He was capable of enjoying these various 
sources of pleasure, and he did enjoy them. 

Verse 11.—Then I looked on (or turned to) all the works that 
my hands had wrought, and on the labour that I had laboured 
(or, toil that I had toiled) to da: Now comes the time of 
serious reflection. He pardons all this, and undertakes to 
estimate it at its real value. It had, indeed, afforded him a 
passing enjoyment. But was this after all man’s best and 
highest occupation? Was it the perfect solace which the 
soul craves? Was it a permanent and ever-abiding source 
of joy? The gratification was certainly short-lived, All 
this wealth and splendor could not arrest the stroke of death ; 
and then what would become of all these things in which he 
had taken so much pride? (see vs. 18-21.) As the result of 
these reflections he came to the conclusion ull was vanity, 
empty, fleeting, unsubstantial.The following words prob- 
ably do not mean vezation of spirit, but “pursuit of wind; ” it 
is not the trouble and harassing care connected with all 
earthly things that is here referred to, so much as their 
emptiness, the impossibility of their filling the desires and 
meeting the wants of the human soul. He who grasps them, 
grasps the wind.— And there was no profit under the sun: No 
real, permanent, abiding gain. 

Verse 12.—And I turned myself to behold wisdom, on the one 
side, and madness and folly on the other: He sat himself to 
contrast wisdom and folly, as far as they are exercised about 
the things of this life, and to consider whether one has any 
real superiority over the other. Is there any more profit in 
a rational course of life than in one of dissipation and folly ? 


—For what can the man do that cometh after the king? He was 


in a position to test this question of the relative advantage 
of wisdom and folly, and to settle it for alltime. No man 





could be in a fairer position to try what value there was in 
any form of earthly good. As a king to whom God had 
granted the very highest measure of prosperity and wisdom, 
he could not be outdone by any subsequent person.— Even 
that which hath been already done: They could but repeat his 
experiment; they could only do what he and other men had 
done before them. Others prefer to make these closing 
words descriptive of the king, and to render them whom they 
have long since made to be king, who has been for some time 
upon the throne, and has been, therefore, for a considerable 
period, in possession of all the advantages of royalty. 

Verse 13.—Then I saw that wisdom excelleth folly as far as 
light excelleth darkness: The discussion of the book does not 
end here, and the writer has not yet reached his final con- 
clusion; for in the verses that follow (vs. 15-17), wisdom itself 
appears to have its unsatisfactory side. It hence appears 
that he is not here speaking of wisdom in its highest sense, 
as coincident with the fear of the Lord, but in its relation to 
worldly things, as prudence and good sense, Even in this 
lower sense, however, it is superior to folly as light is to 
darkness. Wisdom is based on enlightened views of things; 
the wise man sees things as they are, and acts accordingly. 
The fool acts as though he had no knowledge whatever, and 
was entirely in the dark. Wisdom has a relative advantage 
over folly, therefore, in everything to which they are applied. 
A wisdom, however, which is limited to purely worldly 
things, and does not rise above them, partakes of the partial 
and unsatisfactory nature of the objects about which it is 
exercised, It is only when wisdom is taken in its highest 
sense, and is employed in matters that concern men’s high- 
est and eternal welfare, that it can be said of it, absolutely 
and unqualifiedly, and without any abatement, that it excell- 
eth folly as far as light excelleth darkness. 





THE HIGHEST GOOD OF MAN. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Why are not the whole resources of the life we live tested 
at once, and the question settled whether life is worth the 
living? It is easy to say in reply, that no one man or 
woman has the personality—the brain, the heart, the nerve 
—to go clear through the round, and make intelligent 
report on the result. 

But this would not be the whole objection. A perverse 
desire rules in each human breast to reject all testimony of 
more heresay, and make trial for one’s self. Thus the 
endeavors put forth by each generation, though showa to 
have been successless, have been only like so many arctic 
expeditions into the regions of eternal ice. They have 
drawn other daring adventurers along inthesametrack. No 
fool has ever gone on so wild a quest as that his folly has 
kept other fools from following close after. 

Now here we fall upon one chapter in the Bible which 
carefully rehearses the experience of a man who alone went 
further in the deliberate pursuit of happiness than any 
other that ever lived on earth. He had unusual chances. 
He possessed more wealth, power, and talent than any other 
human being in history. He was the wisest scholar in the 
world, the ablest ruler in the world, the richest man in the 
world. Now there would seem to be more than mere curios- 
ity in the feeling with which we put the inquiry, What was 
the result of Solomon’s whole experiment? 

Come to his own register of the way. in which he set about 
his task; it is well to observe how intelligently deliberate 
he was (ch. 1: 12-18). Thus he starts out: this man is 
going to try life clear through to the end of the resources of 
it, in order to see whether it could be made to bein any 
sense worth an investment as a means of happiness. He is 
no fool; he has been endowed with supernatural gifts of 
learning and intelligence by his Maker in answer to his 
prayer ; and he asserts that he is expecting to exhaust his wis- 
dom in the experiments he proposes to make. Now, does 
any one care to know what was the final result? 

From the passage we are to study, we easily gather what 
was the course he took. Evidently he started with frivolity 
—then he lapsed into sensualism—then he ended in one 
grand burst of prodigality: it is worth our while to follow 
him in this career. 

While I try to direct your attention to him, as if ina 
painted picture, I am reminded of the day, not long since, 
when more than ten thousand people at once turned their 
spy-glasses down upon one fool-hardy man who had invited 
the whole world to come and see him swimming through the 
dreaded eddy which swings and swirls below Niagara Falls. 
How eagerly they watched him, as he struck out into the 
middle of the foam. How sadly did they all returned to 
their homes at night, thinking and dreaming of a cold white 
face, floating around and around, drowned in that deceitful 
whirlpool which takes all and never gives anything back. 

We instinctively grow awestruck, while Solomon seems to 
plunge into the world’s turmoil of excitement and indulgence; 
for he is never again to be what he is now; he will be 
bruised and beaten in the effort; and though he will come 
out at last, he will be able, only just before he breathes his 
life away on the shore, to tell us all, soberly and feebly, how 
ineffably hard he found it. 


I. The first thing this young mag tried was sheer unmiti- 
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gated frivolity (vs. 1,2). He determined to take hold of 
what he found nearest to his hand: he would not wait 
make any preparations for being happy, nor stop himself to 
get ready; he would begin right off, and right here, and he 
would have—fun. That is, he would giggle and laugh and 
joke, and gather companions who could tell stories and start 
them all a-going with jollity. He would remove restraints, 
and tell the courtiers to forget he was their king ; and then 
they would fill the air with the senseless cachinnations 
which, in fitting derision, he afterwards declared sounded, 
even then, to him, “like the crackling of thorns under a 
pot.” But in this he did not fully succeed (ch, 14: 12, 13). 

II. Then next to this, Solomon tried sensualism. Here 
we are forced to give some study to the various clauses of 
this remarkable verse. They are fairly crowded with mean- 
ing, but a few of the forms of expression he employs are 
slightly obscure. 

“{ sought in mine heart to give myself unto wine.” In the 
margin just here, our reference Bibles have a very singular 
suggestion of change in this phraseology: “I sought to draw 
myself with wine.” One of the German commentators 
thus interprets the language: “Wine is compared to a 
draught beast, such as a horse, and he places wisdom as a 
driver on the box, that the ho:se may not throw him into a 
diteh, or rush him into a moras.” 

“Till I might see what was that good for the sons of men, 
which they should do under the heavens all the days of their 
life.” He wanted to know whether there could be anything in 
mere pleasure calculated to become the highest good of man; 
whether thére was anything in sensuality, kept up decently, 
with a show of intellectuality and reasonable moderation in 
it, which could make any man or all men happy always and 
everywhere under heaven. It is almost impossible for one 
to keep his countenance as he listens to such a proposition 
as thie. Here is a man who is going to plunge into dissipa- 
tion in order to find out whether a habit of drunkenness can 
be made useful in lifting the melancholy tone of society 
and furnishing the race with a new beatitude. It is neces- 
sary only to quote Solomon’s own words to show he failed 
utterly (vs. 15-17). 

ILI. Then, for a third experiment, he tried prodigality : 
a new effort, with the same old purpose—to find the highest 
good for man; so he poured out his riches in reckless 
dissipation. 

First, he sought flattery for his showiness (vs. 4-6). And 
the spectacle grows strange and brilliant, as we contemplate 
it. His treasure-houses gave to him streams of silver and 
gold. He had a palace of ivory, with a summer residence 
filled with a glory of costliest gems. Bright plumaged birds 
and frolicking quadrupeds were brought from afar for his 
entertainment. Ships from foreign ports furnished him 
with purples of richest fabric, spices of sweet odor, and pre- 
cious stones with rare names and a fresh group of colers- 
Lebanon laid down for him a floor of cedar, and Ophir cov- 
éred the planks with golden plates. Beautiful gardens made 
the air fragrant with a wealth of flowering magnificence, 
and flashing fountains sent their rippling waters along the 
slopes of verdured terraces, under the shadows of the trees. 

Then he sought art (vs. 7,8). Music and license gave a 
new charm to his assemblies; picturesque animals grazed in 
his pastures; gazelles gambolled in his parks, with as frolic- 
some a tread as the lithe maidens who swung their tinkling 
rings through the maze of their dances, while the bands 
played on instruments so new and strange that all the cour- 
tiers wondered and praised. 

Kt all failed (vs. 12, 13). He accomplished nothing. 
Nobody could do any better, coming after the king, And he 
gained only bitterness and vexation of spirit for his folly. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


I said in mine heart,...1 will prove thee with mirth... . 
Behold, this also is vanity (v. 1). Solomon was not the first 
man to try this experiment, and to arrive at this conclusion; 
nor was he the last. He might have known what the con- 
clusion would be, before he experimented ; but he was bound 
to try the thing for himself. It is hard for a wise man, and 
still harder for a fool, to be satisfied with anybody else’s 
experience in the line of sin and folly. “ But you say, that 
you used to do this when you were children ;” said the little 
boy to his parents. ‘‘ Yes; but we’ve seen the folly of it.” 
« Well, then, I want to see the folly of it, too.” That is the 
way of the world’s reasoning. But now and then there is 
one who is willing to take the example and testimony of 
others, as to the sin and folly of a life of pleasure-seeking. 
Such a one is so far wiser than Solomon, and has a happier 
life of it. Why shouldn't you be one of that number ? 

I [finally] suid of laughter, lt is mad: and of mirth, Wha, 
doeth it? (v. 2.) Cheerfulness is admirable. A merry laugh 
is, in its place, delightful. He who is not easily moved to a 
smile, is not easily moved to a tear; for the source of both 
smiles and tears is a warm and sympathetic heart. But 
mirth-making, as a re-uiar business, is the saddest business 
imaginable; and it is really pitiable to see a child, or a 
grown person, who is incessantly giggling. The boy or the 
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girl who is always laughing, at the family table or in the 
Sunday-school, is a nuisance; and the man who always 
answers your most serious questions with a laugh, seems as 
if he were mad—and makes you seem as if you were. The 
evolutionists can show that monkeys live by grinning, and 
spend their lives in mirth-making, and that the nearer a 
man is to the monkey nature, the more preminence he gives 
to the monkey’s chief business. But there is a higher attain- { 
ment than this, by progression, if not by evolution. Selomen 
attained to it; and others would do well to reach Solomon’s 
conclusions on the subject. 


I sought in mine heart to give myself unto wine (v. 3). ‘Phe 
man who wants to fathom the depths of folly, couldn’t do 
better to begin with than to give himself to wine. That will 
start him in the road of folly, and it will aid him in conform- 
ing himself to the ways of that road. No other glass can 
give such aglamour to scenes of vice and vanity, as the wine- 
glass. More than one young man who has been led into, 
evil courses by bad companions, has been kept from utter 
ruin through the one virtue, total abstinence. Seeing vice‘ 
always through sober eyes, he has seen it in its shamefulness, 
while his brain-excited companions saw it in the deceitful 
hues of the wineglass. And many more young men have 
been kept from realizing the foolishness of folly, and the sin- 
fulness of sin, through the deceptions of that sohl-blinding 
agency. 

So I was great, and increased more than all that ‘were before 
me...also my wisdom remained with me (v. 9). There is 
where Solomon was different from most men in his experi- 
ence. Asa rule, “when wine is in, wit is out,” and “a beg- 
gar on horseback” does not ride wisely. Commonly, 
remarkable prosperity makes « fool of a man. If he has 
great wealth, or great power, he is quite likely to feel him- 
self independent of both God and man. “Beware,” said the 
Lord to the Israelites before they entered into Canaan, “lest 
when thou hast eaten and art full, and hast built goodly 
houses and dwelt therein; ...thine heart be lifted up, ... 
and thou say in thine heart, My power and the might of 
mine hand hath gotten me this wealth.” And the perti- 
nency of that warning has been shown thousands of times 
in the thousands of years since then. Solomon retained 
enough wisdom to see when he was making a fool of himself; 
most men do not. 


Phen I looked on all the works that my hands had wrought, and 
on all the labor that I had labored to do: and behold all was 
vanity and vexation of spirit (v.11). Nothing that a man can 
do in this world, nothing that a man can acquire, nothing 
that a man has attained to, is in itself satisfying. The desire 
for something more, commonly increases faster than the 
acquisitions, “You are always wanting more land,” said a 
man to his grasping neighbor. “No, I never want any land 
except that which joins mine,” was the typical answer. 
Henry Martyn, while a student at Cambridge, thought that 
the senior wranglership was the one thing worth living for, 
and he struggled for it as for his life. When it was won, he 
wrote to a friend, that he was surprised to find how little it 
amounted to. So it is with every object, even of honorable 
desire. Its possession gives no permanent satisfaction. In 
the world as it is, discontent increases, rather than dimin- 
ishes, with new acquisitions and attainments. And he who 
is highest in station and most abundant in possessions has 
least rest of soul in that which he has gathered, or into 
which he has entered. Behold, all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit where all seemed—while yet at a distance—satisfying 
beyond a question. 

Then I saw that wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light excelleth 
darkness (v.13). It is a great deal to see that much. There 
are many who think there is little difference between wis- 
dom and folly ; just as a blind man sees no special gain of 
neonday over midnight, in the exhibit of the beauties of a 
landscape. There are young people who think that it is 
about as well to pursue one course as another; as they watch 
the well-doers and the evil-doers, the wise and the foolish, 
in the earlier part of their life-course. But, then again, 
there are those who see the difference between wisdom and 
folly, and deliberately choose folly ; just as there are those 
who love “the darkness, rather than the light,” because of 
their evil instincts and their evil doings. It is one thing to 
know that wisdom excelleth folly, as far as the light excel- 
leth darkness. It is a better thing!to choose wisdom rather 
than folly, because it does excel it. Solomon knew enough 
to understand the difference between wisdom and folly. You 
ought to be wise enough to make your choice accordingly. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F, SCHAUFFLER. 


There are only two ways in which we can learn anything. 
(a) By our own experience. (5) By the experience of others. 
He who utilizes the experience of others to the fullest extent, 
is the wisest man. He who insists on making every experi- 
ment for himself, loses much time and makes little pro- 
gress. In our lesson we have recorded the vast and varied 
experience of a man who had every opportunity tv test to 





the utmost many of those things which young people are 





apt to prize very highly. Solomon’s proverbs came largely 
from his head, but the book of Eeclesiastes evidently came 
from his heart. He has himself experienced the things of 
which he speaks. As he preaches (1: 12), he draws exclu- 
sively on his own life, and practically writes his autobiogra- 
phy. The story he tells is that of a man engaged in the 


SEARCH FOR PERFECT HAPPINESS. 


Let us follow the royal seeker, and listen to his conclusions, 
which he gives with the emphasis of deep conviction. 

1. The King Turns Phiiosopher (chap. 1: 13).—He will find 
joy unalloyed in the pursuit of knowledge. Difficult prob- 
lems occupy his thoughts, in the solution of which he expects 
to find pleasure. “Hard questions” engage his attention, 
and theological knots are untied. He gives his whole heart 
(1: 13, #7) te these things, thinking that in them he shall 
find peace. Yet, after a faithful effort in this direction, he 
finds that knowledge and happiness are not synonymous. In 
fact, the opposite proves to be the fact; for the more he 
knows, the more sorrowful does his spirit become. The 
maladjustments of life bear more heavily upon his soul as 
his knowledge increases, until he cries out that knowledge 
brings only vexation of spirit. To put it into modern phrase, 
“Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” “For in 
much wisdom is much grief, and he that increaseth knowl- 
edge, increaseth sorrow” (1:18). So Solomon tries a new 
way. 

2. The King Seeks Amusement (v. 1-3).—Philosophy has 
failed, so let mirth be tried. Music, dance, wine (but not to 
excess), the witty story, the clever repartee; these are now 
the things cultivated. Of course, funny people are welcomed 
to the court, where formerly only grave philosophers were 
seen. The halls of the palace resound with laughter and 
merriment. All goes on as merry as wedding bells. The 
transition from grave to gay has been complete, and all the 
pleasure-seekers around the royal court are in high glee. 
Yet, after a while, the royal seeker finds these things to pall 
on his taste. He even goes so far as to say that laughter is 
mad, and mirth imane (v. 2). Having tried the experi- 
ment, he warns ail his successors that not in mirth is perfect 
happiness to be found. 


8. The King Tries Architecture (v. 4).—In a few words he 
states his plans: “I made me great works, I builded me 
houses.” Now he is a “ practical man,” and attends to great 
works of state. Agqueducts, pools, palaces, other public 
buildings, occupy his thoughts. Now court fools are frowned 
upon, and architects and builders are the most welcome in 
the king’s palace. For a while this contents the monarch. 
But before long this resource fails also.. The excitement 
incident to the planning and prosecution of great public 
works fades away, and leaves the king’s heart still at unrest. 
So 

4. The King Turns Gardener (vs. 5,6).—Vineyards, gar- 
dens, orehards, rare flowers, tropical plants, shade-giving 
trees, are now all the rage. The surplus energy of the sov- 
ereign is devoted to this new enterprise, and Jerusalem and 
the vicinity bloom like the Garden of Eden. Of course, the 
example being set by the court, is followed by the courtiers; 
and now the talk is of rare varieties, and luscious fruits, and 
wonderful groves and lawns. Yet all this seems to have 
been a failure, so far as permanent satisfaction goes. Like 
the new toy of a child, it did well enough for a while, but 
only for a while. 

5. The King Turns to Cattle-breeding (v. '7).—Horses, bulls, 
cows, sheep, goats, donkeys, mules, camels, and who can tell 
what other four-footed beasts, are now sought for. Of course, 
only the finest breeds are bought. The king’s farms are as 
fine as cattle-shows, and the best breeds of all lands are there 
crossed in the most approved style. In connection with this, 
the household retinue of servants is cared for, increased, 
weeded out, so as to be as superb as possible. In addition te 
all this, 

6. The King Turns to Treasure-Hunting (v. 8).—He will 
have a regalia rich with pearl, ruby, and rare gems, from 
the far East. Gold and silver shall be amassed in his cham- 
bers, until his magnificence in this respect shall have sur- 
passed that of any rival monarch. Still, after this has been 
accomplished, happiness like a coy child refuses to make the 
king's heart his home. So other avenues of pleasure are 
opened up, and 

7. The King Becomes Amateur Musician (v. 8).—Choruses 
and orchestras now gather in the royal palace. To the 
sound of music the king’rises and rests and eats and prome- 
nades. The finest imported timbers are laid aside for the 
manufacture of musical instruments (1 Kings 10: 12), and 
the art is cultivated to the very highest pitch attainable. 
Yet, though “music hath charms,” yet it is powerless to 
charm us into permanent happiness, and therefore the king 
finds that resource also unavailing. In verse 10, the mon- 
arch sums up his father’s experience, and says: “ Whatsoever 
mine eyes desired, I kept not from them. I withheld not 
my heart from any joy.” 

Now ask the scholars why the king came to so sad a con- 
clusion as that in the lesson. Lead them to see that, in all this 
search, nothing is said avout holiness, purity, repentance, 
faith, charity, or any inward spiritual grace. But while the 
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five senses may be fed on such things as are enumerated 
above, the soul must have better food, or # will cry out with 
hunger. Bodily hunger calls for materfal food, mental hun- 
ger for intellectual food, soul hunger for spiritual food. So 
whoever tries to find perfect happiness in anything outward, 
is trying the same hopeless experiment in which Solomon 
spent so much time and strength. You cannot smell a color 
or touch a taste, or see a sound, and just so you cannot reach 
the spiritual nature with temporal things. He who seeks to 
do this, goes on a fool’s errand. Yet “that which hath been, 
is now,” and to this day thousands are again trying Solomon’s 
experiment. Are you trying it? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Can you tell the meaning of “vanity”? It isa word Solo. 
mon used thirty-seven times inone book. Inthe book called 
Ecclesiastes, he began: “The words of the preacher, the 
son of David, king in Jerusalem. Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity.” It means emptiness, something that disappoints, 
that, after all, turns out to be worth nothing. Solomon 
thought and studied to find out the best things of this life, 
but all he tried proved to be vanity. Did you ever blow 
soap-bubbles? How round and large they grew; how they 
silently floated along, rising in the air; how the rainbow 
colors danced and glistened—suddenly—what happened ? 
Where did they go? What was inside? They were like 
some of the things Solomon tried. 

Solomon Seeking Pleasure-—The king laid by his studies, 
and was like some people now, who say: “I am going to 
have a good time. When I am old, and tired of pleasure, I 
can settle down; at present, I will have all the fun I can, 
in every way I can.” Solomon tried it all, and what do you 
think he said? Laughter is mad, and mirth, and fun. He 
found it all a bubble. Then he said, I will try wine and 
folly. People now are duing it every day. Solomon said as 
they do, I will drink wine sensibly, not enough to hurt me; 
but plenty for myself and friends, a social glass at dinners 
and suppers—eat, drink, and be merry—I will see how men 
can have a good time all the days of their lives.” It was 
another bubble. 


Solomon Accumulating Possessions—He built palaces of 
costly stone and cedar; beams, pillars, and porches of rare 
carvings in cedar-wood. He built whole cities; he was busy 
planning for workmen; miles and miles were laid out in 
orchards and vineyards. His vineyards were so large, that 
for every one the vine-dressers brought him a thousand pieces 
of silver for the fruit. He had gardens and pleasure-grounds; 
one in the North, where cool breezes came from snow-topped 
mountains, and springs sent streams of clear water down 
their rocky sides. He made great cisterns of water, and laid 
water-pipes leading to his gardens. Some of these are now 
called Solomon’s pools, and to-day supply water to Jerusa- 
lem. He had many servants; he had great flocks and droves 
of cattle; he had riches; silver and gold, jewels and gems, 
all the rare treasures that rich kings can get. Did he find 
lasting happiness in all his great possessions? Are riches 
ever a bubble that bursts? He tried art. Do you ever hear 
of people devoted to art, so charmed with music, they care 
more for a beautiful voice in a church than for the sermon 
and prayers? So fond of pictures and decorations that a 
well-painted scene of a poor tired seamstress or a begging 
child would touch their hearts far more than the pinched 
faces of the poor they pass on the streets every day. Solo- 
won loved music and art; he had singers and instruments, 
palace decorations, everything to delight the eye and the 
ear. Did it all make him happier and better? 


Solomon Seeking Satisfaction.—He had whatever he wanted ; 
he could do just as he pleased; he could get all he wished 
for, and no one dared to hinder, or to keep him from having 
his own way. He had all that the whole world could give 
to amy one, and yet when he looked at all his labor, his 
plans, his treasures, he knew he could not keep them forever. 
They did not satisfy his soul, and he said, “ All is vanity.” 
So rich and yet so poor, he looked at all he had, and felt that 
he had nothing. The bubbles all burst, and he sat down to 
think; he knew how in his youth he had chosen to have 
wisdom, and it seems as if he took the scales and in one side 
put wisdom, and in the other all these things which he 


called folly. (Picture this on the blackboard, if you choose.) 
Which outweighed the other? He.gave the answer in the 
golden text. 


What Solomon Tested.— Was there any sin in Solomon’s try- 
ing all these things? Except the wine they were not wrong, 
so long as he remembered to trust in God, who gave them, 
and was not proud of his own greatness. (1.) Pleasure. 
What are some innocent pleasures? God made the birds 
to sing, the lambs to skip and jump, every creature to be 
glad. Man, made to be like God, has a soul to enjoy his 
gifts and be happy. With him will be “pleasures forever- 
more.” Jesus, “for the joy that was set before him,” endured 
the cross, and those who love him, are to have “ everlasting 
joy.” (2.) Wine and folly. They were dangerous; he 
thought be was strong in his own wisdom, and could handle 





wine and folly just enough to be safe and sensible. (3.) 
Great works, houses and lands. What was the most splendid 
house Solomon built? If all his palaces had been for God’s 
glory, and with no heathen wife or idol in them, it would 
have been right. Shall we have orchards and gardens? Yes. 
God made you to love his beautiful gifts, and hidden in 
many are healing and health. Heaven is paradise, trees 
and fruits by the river of life. (4.) Riches. [If used rightly, 
wealth can bless many and honor God; he made some of his 
best servants rich, Job, Abraham, Jacob, Joseph. (6.) Art. 
Sunsets, ocean, forest, sky, are pictures God has given, and 
the true artist is one to see their beauty; but the best pictures 
of earth are but shadows compared to what our glorified eyes 
will see. (6.) Music. Praise God here, and then sing the 
new song in music that will never cease. (7.) Everything. 
Heaven only can give all the heart desires. Solomon might 
have rightly enjoyed all his blessings, and never have cried 
“All is vanity,” if he had kept a “perfect heart towards 
God,” and said, as did his father, “I shall be satisfied when 
I awake with thy likeness.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


* Fade, fade, each earthly joy.” 

* Nothing but leaves.” 

“Cut it down, cut it down.” 

“Come, ye sinners, poor and needy.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What lesson shall every man learn, who makes the things 
of earth his chief pursuit? (Title.) What characteristic, 
are revealed in the pursuits of men? (Golden Text.) 

What isthe meaning of “ Ecclesiastes”? By whom was 
this book written? (Eccl. 1:1.) What is its key-note? (ch. 
1:2.) What is its design? (ch. 12: 13.) What is the mean- 
ing of “vanity”? Why is every pursuit which contributes 
only to man’s mortal lifeempty and unsatisfying? (ch. 1: 3.) 
In testing the world, would a wise man choose first the path 
of knowledge, or of mirth? (ch. 1: 13.) How does the 
trained eye and ear and informed mind regard the finest 
works of art? (ch. 1: 15.) Whois most sensitive to all dis- 
order and defects in this world’ (ch. 1: 18.) Is there, or is 
there not, any real profit in intellectual pursuits to those who 
have no hope in Christ? What is the true philosophy of 
living, if we eliminate the thought of a life beyond the 
present? (1 Cor. 15: 19, 32.) What was the second way in 
which the preacher tested the world’s power to satisfy his 
soul? (ch. 2:1.) To what conclusion will all who thus test 
it, finally come? (v. 2.) What truth is implied in the 
jnterrogative, “ What doeth it?” To what extent have men 
given themselves to the gratification of sense? (vs. 3-10.) 
How much are they benefited thereby in the hour of death? 
What is the testimony of him who tested earthly sources of 
pleasure more fully than others have the ability to do? 
(v. 11.) Is it therefore wrong to enjoy our earthly posses- 





— SS 
sions? Is itright, or wrong, to seek them for our enjoyment? 
(Matt. 6: 20, 21, 33.) To what extent do intellectual and 
sensual pursuits diverge? (vs. 12, 13.) Im what sense is the 
term “ wisdom” here probably used ? ee ch. 1; 13,14.) When 
pursued as an ultimate aim, how do both paths terminate? 
(vs. 14,15.) What incentive has man to hard toil, either 
mental or manual, if you take from him the hope of a future 
life? (vs, 16-21.) With what parable did Jesus itustrate 
the vanity of earthly aims? (Luke 12: 16-21.) Where alone 
can true happiness be found? Is the argument of the book 
of Ecclesiastes for, or against, a future life? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Tue Lire or PiEAsurE.—Solomon’s question, “ What 
profit hath a man in all his labor?” and his endeavor to 
find the best life in a life of pleasure, are curiously antici- 
pated in the “Song of the House of Antef,” one of the earli- 
est specimens of ancient Egyptian literature, long ante- 
dating the writings of Solomon. The Song exclaims: “ They 
who build houses, and they who have no houses, see! what 
becomes of them? . . . After all, what is prosperity? Their 
fenced walls are dilapidated. Their houses are as that which 
has never existed. No man comes from thenee who tells of 
their sayings, who tells of their deeds, who encourages our 
hearts. Yego tothe place whence they return not, .. . Fulfil 
thy desire whilst thou livest. Put oils upon thy head, clothe 
thyself with fine linen adorned with precious metals, with 
the gifts of God. Multiply thy good things, yield to thy 
desire, fulfill thy desire with thy good things whilst thou art 
upon earth.... Feast in tranquillity, seeing that ... mene 
who goes thither comes back again.” So again in “The 
Song of the Harper:” “Make a good day, O holy father! 
let odors and oils stand before thy nostril. Wreaths of 
lotus are on the arms and the bosom of thy sister, dwelling 
in thy heart, sitting beside thee. Let song and music be 
before thy face, and leave behind thee all evil cares. Mind 
thee of joy, till cometh the day of pilgrimage, when we draw 
near the land which loveth silence.’ And the Hebrew 
revellers in the Book of Wisdom take up the same refrain : 
“Our time is as the passing of a shadow... let us crown 
ourselves with roses before they be withered.” Again, it is 
the same tone which we hear in a modern Persian poet: 


“ One thing at least is certain, this life fties, 
One thing is certain, and the rest is—lies! 
The rose that once has bloomed, forever dies.” 


The life of pleasure in the East was and is as fruitless of 
faith or joy, as it is to-day in our own West. 

A Princr’s PLEASURE-GRoUNDS.—It is somewhat curious 
that we should have, in the Egyptian monuments, pictorial 
delineations of just such houses and gardens as are described 
in the text. Specimens can be seen in the first volume of 
Birch’s edition of Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians. In these 
pictorial representations we see the great house, with its out- 
houses, and pleasure-grounds, all surrounded by a high 
enclosing wall. There are shady walks, lined on both sides 
with trees, great pools or cisterns are scattered here and 
there throughout the grounds, we see the various orchards in 
their appointed places, and in the centre, perhaps, a great 
vineyard with the vines trained over plain or ornamental 
trellis-work. The specific mention of trees in the lesson is 
illustrated by the fact that the ancient Egyptians, like other 
Orientals, took great pride in their trees. On one tomb it is 
recorded with pride that the deceased owned nearly two 
hundred trees, and a list follows specifying nearly twenty 
different kinds, and enumerating how many of each kind he 
possessed. As the names of most of these beyond the palms, 
etc,, would be unfamiliar to the English reader they need 
not here be repeated. 


My Heart ...My Eyes... My Hanps.—One of the 
noteworthy peculiarities of Oriental speech is the tendency 
to substitute a vivid and concrete object for the abstract idea 
of personality. If a modern Arab wished to say that 
there were so many ‘explorers or spies in his country, he 
would say, probably, that there were so many “eyes” there, 
using, for this purpose, a special plural of the word ’ayn, 
which means an eye, or aspring of water. If he wished to refer 
to himself, besides the ordinary personal] pronouns, he might 
say: “my life,” “my head,” “my eye,” etc. This usage 
must be constantly borne in mind when reading almost pre- 
cisely similar expressions in the Bible. The word “soul,” for 
instance, is constantly liable to be misunderstood. When a 
modern Semite wishes to say “ myself,” he ordinarily says 
nafsee, “my soul;” so he often refers to others as nafsukum 
“their souls.” When we say “I saw his soul,” we mean 
that we have had a glimpse of the inner man; when an Arab 
uses the same expression, he simply means, “I saw the man 
himself.” We see the same usage inthe Bible. “ Whatso- 


ever thy soul desireth,” does not mean “ Whatever your 
spiritual nature demands ;” but just ‘“‘ whatever you want.” 
This use of the word “soul” is to be discriminated, of course, 
from that where the word means the essential spiritual 
nature. In the present lesson, the words: “ My heart ... my 
eyes... my hands” are simply concrete expressions for “I” 
or “ myself.” 
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A NEW COMMENTARY ON HEBREWS.* 


In view of the present state of Old Testament criti- 
cism, a peculiar interest attaches to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, It is, as Christians in general hold, the 
divinely inspired interpretation of the relation existing 
between the old covenant and the new, the type and the 
reality. Yet the commentaries on this epistle have not, 
in recent years, been very numerous, At one time, this 
department of exegetical literature was excessively full ; 
but since the days of Moses Stuart, little has been done 
in this country toward the exposition of the great anony- 
mous work of the New Testament, Dr. Lowrie, whose 
Explanation of the Epistle to the Hebrews has recently 
been published, has shown unusual skill in the prepara- 
tion of his commentary. It explains, not in form but in 
reality, the better sustained Greek text; giving a trans- 
lation which is designed to serve as a commentary, 
although, when necessary, the Greek words and phrases 
are cited and discussed. Indeed, the evidence of the 
most painstaking grammatical investigation abounds on 
every page of the comely volume. 

Dr. Lowrie is quite familiar with the works of recent 
exegetes, and cited the views of the representative com- 
mentators, both for and against the opinions he advo- 
cates. His mode of referring to these authors is quite 
convenient. We notice, however, that he has, in several 
important passages, overlooked the judgment of the 
American Revisers, as indicated in the appendix to the 
Revised Version, Moreover, in a number of cases, he 
accepts readings in the Greek text, apparently more 
from the convenient exegetical results than on account 
of the weighty manuscript evidence. 

A marked peculiarity of the commentary is the 
absence of what is technically termed “ Introduction.” 
In the Preface, this omission is justified, and the follow- 
ing remarks appended in regard to the authorship: 
“ The writer believes that Paul was the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The earliest definite tradition of 
the Church ascribed it to him, The epistle itself must 
determine whether we shall abide by that tradition, or not. 
Notice is taken of all that seems to throw most light on 
this question as it occurs in the text. And that is the best 
place to deal with it.” Undoubtedly so, but those who 
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are most familiar with the phenomena of the epistle, dif- 
fer as to the Pauline authorship. In fact, Dr. Lowrie him- 
self alternates ambiguously between the terms “Au- 
thor” and “Apostle,” when he refers to the writer of the 
epistle. 

While the commentary is that of Dr. Lowrie, he freely 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Professor von Hofmann 
of Erlangen. In fact, the exposition of the thirteenth 
chapter is a translation from the German author, with 
footnotes appended by Dr. Lowrie. But the latter by no 
means accepts all the conclusions of the former. Indeed, 
he might have differed from him even more frequently 
with profit. For while von Hofmann is very suggestive, 
and surprisingly happy in his apprehension of the con- 
nection of thought in the Epistle, he is far from being a 
trustworthy exegete. From this judgment Dr. Lowrie 
would, of course, demur; still, his volume would have 
been better adapted to the English reading public, if the 
author had not been so fond of von Hofmann, whose 
exegesis is full of conceits, So far as the commentary is 
that of Dr, Lowrie, we must praise it highly. The author 
avoids many of those wide-sweeping mystical interpreta- 
tions which have made the epistle unintelligible to com- 
mon readers. He is singularly clear, candid, and cau- 
tious in discussing the “ Author’s” method of dealing 
with the Old Testament, rightly holding that many pas- 
sages cited are to be interpreted as illustrations rather 
than as proofs. Even where one differs from Dr. Lowrie’s 
conclusions, one must admire his thorough method. 

The indexes are good; the type large and clear; the 
general appearance attractive. It is to be hoped that a 
volume of this kind indicates a settled purpose on the 
part of American scholars to prepare commentaries of a 
higher order than those which have been looked for, 
until recent years, from this side of the Atlantic. 





The illustrated hymn or poem has now almost become 
a specialty of the holiday season. The three poems 
which are mentioned in this brief notice, are but the 
advance-guard of more that are promised. From Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains is illustrated by twenty-five wood- 
engravings by Frederic B. Schell. The illustrations in 
general, show a sympathetic appreciation of the thought 
of the poem, though the picture of “ India’s coral 
strand” might as well stand for any other country’s 
coral strand or any other kind of strand. The drawings 
have been carefully engraved. In The Seven Ages of 
Man we have seven clever illustrations by as many differ- 
ent artists and half a dozen different engravers, to the 
well-known lines of Shakespeare. The tone of these 
illustrations is realistic rather than imaginative. It 
would be interesting to know how far the list of names 
on the title-page represents separate identity. The col- 
location of such names, for instance, as “ Gilbert Gaul ” 
and “Frank French” is suggestive. Both of these 
books show excellent typographical execution. Some- 
what inferior in this respect, as well as in fullness of 
illustration, is the new edition of T. Buchanan Read’s 
The Wagoner of ihe Alleghanies, where again we have 
“Gilbert Gaul” and “Frank French,” side by side. 
The half-dozen illustrations of the book are good, but 
the type is too small, and the page too crowded, for a 
book of this kind. (From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. 
Square 8vo. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. Price, 
$1.50.—The Seven Ages of Man. Square 8vo. The 
Wagoner. 8vo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Price, $1.50 each.) eo 

Among the many calendars which the approach of 
1885 is calling forth, none is more deserving of the atten- 
tion of Sunday-school workers than The Jnilernational 
Sunday-school Lesson Calendar. This consists of a leaf- 
block on an illuminated board. On the back of the 
board is a calendar for 1885, with a list of the 
International lessons for the year. In the leaf-block 
a page is given to each day; and the matter on each 
page, which is arranged with special reference to lesson- 
study, consists of the golden-text for the week ; the date 
(by day, week, and month) in bold, clear type, and a 
daily thought from the lesson, with a Scripture proof or 
illustration of the same, from some Scripture outside 
of the lesson. The advantage of the plan is that the 
golden text is presented for memorizing every day of the 
week, while the lesson itself is presented in a new aspect 
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People for 1884, which well sustains its reputation as & 
perfect treasury of children’s stories, poems, art and 
games, making it a suitable volume for children of all 
ages and of all tastes; the two bound volumes of S. 
Nicholas for 1884, with its wealth of simple children’s 
poems, easy stories, and careful illustrations; and Baby 
World, which is the very cream of St. Nicholas for the 
youngest in the family, being a collection of the baby 
verses and baby stories and pictures that have appeared 
in that magazine. (Young People. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. Price, $3.00.—St. Nicholas. 2 vols. New 
York: The Century Co. Price, $2.50 each.—Baby World. 
New York: The Century Co. Price, $2.00.) 


There is a pleasant ring to the Stories in Rhyme for 
Holiday Time, which are told by Mr. Edward Jewitt 
Wheeler, and are illustrated by Mr. Walter Satterlee. 
Some, at least, of the stories, have already been told in 
the child’s magazines; but now, in this collected form, 
they make one of the brightest child’s books of the year. 
The illustrations are little more than outlines, in well- 
poised lines, and without color, but they have the vivid- 
ness and distinctness which are the essential elements of 
children’s pictures, (4to, pp. 102. New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls.) 


An attempt to cqmbine “ useful information ” with an 
attractive story, is made in Young Folks’ Ideas, by Uncle 
Lawrence. This story marks an advance on the same 
author’s Young Folks’ Whys and Wherefores, It is well 
printed and well illustrated ; and the boys and girls who 
learn from it the whys and wherefores of common 
domestic and mechanical processes, will doubtless for- 
give the improbabilities of the story. (4to, pp. 248. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, Price, $2.00.) 


An excellent book for the very smallest is Pictures of 
other Folks at Home. This consists of a series of colored 
illustrations of European countries,—one illustration to 
each country—showing characteristic scenery, the na- 
tional colors, a specimen postage stamp, national costume, 
etc., and an outline map. The letter-press consists of 
rhymed letters from each country. This makes it an 
excellent play-book for beginners in geography. (4to, 
pp. 18. Boston: Estes and Lauriat.) 


Stories, poems, pictures, and music, all of a thoroughly 
juvenile cast, make up Estes and Lauriat’s annual vol- 
ume, Our Little Ones. This year, the volume is as good 
as ever; there are three hundred and seventy good pic- 
tures, and nearly as many stories and poems, making up 
a variety in which something may be found for almost 
every shade of childish literary taste. (4to, pp. 354. 
Boston : Estes and Lauriat.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—~.—_— 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Much enthusiasm was aroused by the annual con- 
vention, in October, of the Maine State Sunday-school 
Convention, writes a Sunday-school worker in that state. 
He adds that there was a marked variety and timeliness 
in the programme, and that speakers from abroad, 
including the Rev. W. F. Crafts of New York, the Rev. 
Dr. Smith Baker of Massachusetts, and Mrs. 8, W. Clarke 
of New Jersey, rendered valuable assistance. A propo- 
sition to hold the next session in the summer was favor- 
ably received. The Rev. J. J. Hall of Auburn, is presi- 
dent, and the Rev. B. P. Snow, of Biddeford, secretary, 
of the Association for the ensuing year. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—About one hundred of the 225 members of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Sunday-school, of Leba- 
non, Tennessee, are students in Cumberland Univer- 
sity, situated at that place, while the Sunday-school 
teachers are, for the most part, college professors, the 
school being thus equipped to do unusually deep 
and careful work. Professor J. I. D. Hinds, of the 
International Lesson Committee, is superintendent of 
| the school. 

—Full minutes of the Fourth International Sunday- 


every day, and with a new text-light from the Bible | school Convention, held at Louisville in June, have just 


itself. The calendar is made on an excellent plan, and | 
it ought to contribute not a little to lesson-study at 
home. (Philadelphia: James Arnold. Price, 50 cents.) 


In selecting holiday literature for the children, the 
bound volumes of the magazines should not be forgotten. 
Of these there have already appeared Harper's Young 


| 





been published by the International Executive Com- 
mittee. The minutes, which include stenographic 
reports of all the addresses and discussions, form a 
volume of over three hundred octavo pages, and can be 
obtained in paper at thirty-five cents a copy, or in 
boards at seventy-five cents a copy, of Mr. B. F. Jacobs, 


99 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subseribers is 52,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from & 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Excellent 
results. Dr. J. L. Willis, Eliot, Me., says: 
“Horsford’s Acid Phosphate gives most ex- 
cellent results.” 


Fitted Out for the Season. Dresses, cloaks, 
coats, stockings, and all garments, can be col- 
ored successfully with the Diamond Dyes. 
Fashionable colors. Only 10c. at druggists. 
Wells, Richardson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


James Pyle’s Pearline for all uses in the 
Kitchen as well as the Laundry, in place of 
soap, is fast growing in favor. Be sure and 
take none of the dangerous imitations having 
the same outward appearance, or with similar 
sounding names. Nothing answers like Pear- 
line. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Investors should read the 10 years’ Lemay 
report of The B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co. 

Lawrence, Kan., in this paper, the fourth week of 
every month. $5,580,350 loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. 
Not a dollar lost. 








The Mason & Hamlin Company, long the most 
famous manufacturers of reed orgais in the world, 
have commenced the manufacture of U ht Pianos, 
having effected an improvement a they regard 
as the most important introduced in many years. 
ingenious arrangement fastens the eerinen Mirectlyt to 
the iron plate of the instrument, giving greater clear- 
ness and purity of tone, with absence of all mere 
noise. At the same time it renders the instrument 
more durable, less liable to get out of order. The 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos are certainly exquisite in- 
struments, and, coming from these nay ow A well- 
known makers, may be Somes upon to 1 they 
represent them.— Boston Journad, 


D, LOTHROP & C0.’S 
POPULAR MAGAZINES. 


“Tdeal American Magazines,” 














$2 Franklin St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
, 25 cts. 


ou sver WIDE AWAK 


Foremost in pleasure-givi 
Foremost in practical helping { 
. *& ets. 50 cts. 


anumber. BABYLAND Scr. 


A day-time and bed-time book for baby and 
baby’s mamma, 





By evil 
Art and 
Literature, 











NOW IS THE TIME TO_ SUBSCRIBE 


To ; 


. 
’ 


Harper’s Magazine 


Harper’s Young People. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


“THE GIANT OF THE MONTHLIES.” 
Subscription per Year, $400. « 





The Seventrera Votume will begin with the 
Number for December, 1884, 





The Volume of Harrer’s New Monraty Mac- 
azine beginning in December will conclude its 
thirty-fifth year. The oldest periodical of its 
type, it is yet, in each new volume, a new Maga- 
zine, not simply because it presents fresh subjects 
and new pictures, but also and chiefly because it 
steadily advances in the method itself of maga- 
zine-making. 

It is the best Magazine for the home. Touch- 
ing home taste and culture at every point, and 
bringing to every hearth-stone argosies of wealth 
from all lands, and the richest treasures of im- 
agination and art, it never intrudes an element 
of disturbance or controversy. 

The leading writers and artists in America and 
England contribute to the pages of Harperr’s 
Magazine. Its illustrated descriptive articles 
cover every portion of the world, and every sub- 
ject of social interest in the departments of in- 
dustry, science, art, literature, and polity. The 
illustrations alone in Harper’s MaGazine during 
the past year cost over eighty thousand dollars. 
They are the wonder of our time. Its serial nov- 
els are the best published, and its short stories 
are unsurpassed. While, in many ways, it takes 
the very color and superficial impress of its time, 
there is no periodical in which to so great an ex- 
tent the newer, larger, and deeper currents of the 
world’s life are represented. 

In circulation, in America and abroad, it leads 
all other periodicals of its class. 

Entering upon a new year, the publishers of 
Harrer’s MaGazine repeat the promise they have 
made at the beginning of every year—a promise 
which will surely be performed—of continued im- 
provement in the future. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


A model of what a family periodical should be.— 
—_ Evening Traveller, Boston, 
all the magazines, this maintains the highest 
at 








10.9% Our Little Men and Women 23,9 


For resem readers, about pets, wild things, and 
foreign children, Seventy- -five full-page pictures. 
$1.00 


ns, The Pansy *:°°. 


“ Pansy’s” own magazine for boys and girls. 
75 cts. 


‘ 7 see Chantangna Yen, Journal?3== 

















Valuable reading course for homes and schools. 











Send subscriptions to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


Catalogue of 2,000 Choice Books Free. 


EVERYBODY’S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 
fifteen years ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 
ALBANY, WN. Y. 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-scheool Supplies. 
ga Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Palndelaie. 


Ns 5 0 Bibie House, New York. 
a@ THREE MONTHS FOR TEN CENTS.-@a | 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 


Published Monthly at One Dollar a Year. Each 
number contains about 25 EXCELLENT PORTRAITS 
and comprehensive biographical sketches of notable 
vesent 3 MONTHS for Ten L-ceat ssape 

sent or Ten l-ceat 

L. Kiorscu & Co,, Publishers, @ White st & Y. 

END FOR Catalogue of Publications of The Na- 
i) tdonal School of Elecusion and Oratory, Philad’s, 























dard of uniform excellence.—Hzaminer, N. 

As remarkable for its pictorial beauty as for the 
—e of its literary contents. — Philadelphia 

“ome nper’s Magazine ranks first in the world in cir- 
culation. Its history is a large part of the literar 
history of the nineteenth century in America —VN. 
Journal of Commerce, 

Its illustrations are as superb as its articles are va- 
ried, racy, and instructive.—Christian at Work, N. Y. 


Its ty aphy, its engravings, its reading, its gen- 
eral make-up, leave few things to be desired. The 
publishers are determined not to permit any to sur- 


pass them.—. hurchman, Richmon: 
Brimful of seagonable and delightfal reading.—N. Y. 
Observer. 


Hazres’s Magazine keeps u 
periodical fully abreast of the ‘im 
matter of seasonable oe, Ba but i 
tions in art letter-press.—Clevela 


its reputation as a 
‘inthe 0 only in the 
e ont gana inven- 





The Volumes of Harper’s Macazine, for three 
years back, in cloth binding, will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of $3 00 each; or, 
in half-calf binding, on receipt of $5 25 each, 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls, 
Subscription per Year, $2 00. 





The Srxra Votume commenced with the Number 
issued November 4, 1884. 


« 





Harper's Youna Prorre is about to be pub- 
lished in London. Its subscribers are found 
wherever the English lan is spoken, and 
the extraordinary rapidity with which this wide 
circulation has been gained is due to the obvious 
fact that its publishers have spared neither pains 
nor expense to secure for it the very best liter- 
ary and artistic work. 

Its serial and short stories have all the dra- 
matic interest that juvenile fiction can possess, 
are of superior literary quality, and wholly free 
from all that is pernicious or vulgarly sensation- 
al. Pastors and teachers have united in com- 
mending it warmly to parents and guardians, as 
an invaluable means of informing the minds and 
elevating the tastes of the young people under 
their care. The humorous stories, articles, and 
pictures are full of innocent fun, without a trace 
of coarseness, 

The papers on natural history and other scien- 
tific subjects, travel, and the facts of life, are by 
writers whose names give the best possible as- 
surance of accuracy and value. The historical 
stories, biographical tales, and anecdotes are most 
attractively presented. 

Papers on athletic sports, games, and pastimes 
give full instructions with respect to those sub. 
jects, and fine pictures, representing the work 
of the foremost artists and engravers on wood, 
lavishly illustrate its p: 

In all mechanical respects Harper’s Youna 
Porte is as attractive as fine paper, legible 
type, and skilful printing can make it. There 
is nothing cheap about it but its price. 

A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of five- 
cent stamp. 


PRESS NOTICES. ° 


In purity of tone, beauty of illustration, and in vari- 
ety of attractive, entertaining, and instructive con- 
tents of the highest literary merit, it is unexcelled, 
and deserves a place in every home blessed with chil- 
dren, whose lives it will make better and nee 
with its weekly visits.—Zion’s Herald, Busto 

This charming little paper is 1 week! feast of good 
things to the boys and ai tn very faaily which it 
visits.— Brooklyn Union. 

Hanrgp’s Youre-Passws is the best weekly for chil- 
dren in America. —South-western dvocate. 

One of the most popular children’s periodicals in the 

country.—San Francisco Argonaut. 
It overflows with stories, oe poems, anecdotes, instruc- 
tive articles, pictures, and everything else in its line 
that can be thought of to make children happy, mer- 
ry, oe wise; Fond . bo — reading = <egein 
many times wit t losing ite freshness, vi or 
power to charm. =Providenee Jvuraal —— 

Harrger’s Youne Proris continues t = a ne the 
weekly publications for youth the coun- 
Cheon and Rosy throughout the wor! a The Living 

icago. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Volumes IL, IIL, I[V., and V., with Index to 
each volume, 


of print. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, 


Per Year $4 00 
“ 4 00 


. . . . . . . 


HARPER’S BAZAR, 68, ek re ng 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, : Pa ri pe > 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (52 Sinbet : he 10 00 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States and Canada. 


When no time is specified, subscriptions will be begun with the current Number: 


@@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 





By William Crozierand Peter Henderson. 
Just issued. A new work of 4®0 pages, 
Sent post- 








THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 

710 Arch Street, Philade Pa. 

aa aNd CaTALO@U EK, 





containing 235 illustrations. 
paid tor $3.50. Table of Contents mailed 
».. 36 & ST Cortiandt New York. 





— 


Nowe. MAP P PUZZLE AND GAMES. 
Extrem - WA .. ae _ Instructive, 


Ask ——_ td. to 
store, bm cur THI: lire 


lars w. i ee a, RE 


Price $3 50 each, Volume IL. out | 
Quarto, 412 pages, boards, $1.25; cloth, $2.00. 





Artistic Children's Books 


PRINTED IN COLORS. 


By the author and designer of “ Told In the 
Twilight.” 


OUT OF TOWN. 


By F. E. Weatherly. With original designs 
by Linnie Watt. Printed in eighteen colors 
and monotints, by the printer of “Told in 
the Twilight.” Quarto, $2.00. 


TWO CHILDREN. 
HE WAS SIX, SHE WAS FOUR. 
By F. E. Weatherly and M. Ellen Edwards, 
authors of “Told in the Twilight,” ete. 


Printed in eighteen colors, monotints, 
Small quarto, $1.25. 


THE ART GEM SERIES. 


By the author and designer of “Told in the 
Twilight.” Eight full-page colored illus- 
trations and fourteen pages of illustrations 
in monotints in each volume. 

Holly Boughs. Twilight Tales. Our Pussy Cat. 

Goon Gander. Teun eed Elevens. Little Pickle, 

Six volumes, small quarto, illuminated board 
covers, printed in seventeen colors. Put 
up in elegant a — with illuminated 
cover. Per set, $3. 

“Form the most specimens of really 


charm 
artistic children’s books arpa we have met with for 
some time.”— London Bookseller. 


TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. 


By F. E. Weather! . Illustrated by M. Ellen 
Edwards and John C. Staples; and printed 
in eighteen bag oy _ monotints. Quarto, 
stained edges, $2.00 


SIXES AND SEVENS. 


By F. E. Weatherly. Illustrated by Jane M. 
Dealy. Printed in fifteen colors and mono- 
tints, Quarto, stained edges, $2.00. 





THE PRINCESS NOBODY. 
A TALE OF FAIRYLAND. 

By Andrew Lang; after the Drawings —- 
ard Doyle; — in colors by Edmund 
Evans, Quarto, boards, $2.00. 

“ There ee a freshness in Mr. ign ‘s story ot) 4 


of Doy! 
once we my gown a modern in aoe 
as is t e story, the pictures 

Review. 


was more of it. Charny 
are the chiefattraction of the ebook.” —Saturday 








A GREAT BOOK FOR BOYS. 


OUR BASE-BALL CLUB 


And How It Won the Championship. 
By Noah Brooks, author of “The Fairport 


Nine” and “ Boy. ee ” With an 
introduction b 1 @. ding, of the 
Chicago B. B. tub. Wit origieal illus- 


trations expressly drawn and engraved for 
this book. Large quarto, doubie illumi- 
nated board covers, $1. 56; 1 large quarto, 
eloth extra, $2.25. 


“Our national game Of base-ball has at last been util- 
ized in a story b __ oe Het has set forth the 
fascination of game in a way that will charm all 
boys and nota ioe ‘irs, for there are many girls who 
take an interest in it. 

“ Base-ball is not really the most absorbi 
ofall mankind, but N Brooks has made it seem so 
in Our Base-Ball Club, and to lovers of the famous 

ame this should be the strongest commendation. 

lear, bold ty pe good illustrations, and a gay cover 
decorated with base-ball 5 add to the attractive- 
ness of the volume.” — The 


interest 





THE NEW VOLUNE OF 


SUNDAY 
Pictures and Pages for Old and Young. 


With colored frontispiece and upwards of 250 
original illustrations. 


“Once again we have nothing but ise for this 
annual volume; for Sunday reading in the nurser. = 
know of nothing better; the illustrations are qui 
numerous and good as heretofore; and the binding 
and front’ iece are most attractive, It makes a capi- 
tal — Literary Churchman, 


“ Any mother who has tried to keep a knotof little 
ones quiet and happy through the emg owe ~~ TF Sunday 
indoors, will know the value of this boo Fr 
and pages, The stories are bri et and = early tol 
~~ Pthe poe will ue S the small folks am) 

for many a long afternoo Boston Courier. 





SONGS FOR THE NURSERY. 


A Collection of Children’s Poems, Old and 
New. Edited by RoBERT ELLICE. With 
illustrations on every page by KatTE 
GREENAWAY, etc. Square 32mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 





DARLINC PORTRAITS AND 


HOUSEHOLD PETS. By Mary D. 
BRINE. Royal quarto. 72 portraits of 
“little ones,” and prose description, Dou- 
ble lithograph cover, $1.00. 





*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


39 West 23d St., - New York. 
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NEW NC NOVELS. 


A Shadow of John Wallace. 


A Novel, By L. CLARKSON, author of “ Indian 
Summer,” ete. 12mo, most attractively 
bound in cloth, with striking design in 
gold, white, and color, $1.00. 


A MATTER OF TASTE. 


A Novel. By GrorGeE H. Picarp. A charm- 
ing story, with its scene laid at Venice. 
th exquisite 


mere vignettes b 
H. Wolf, Vaated by ¥ inne & Co. 
Tastefully bound, $1.00. 





THREE ADDITIONS. 0 WHITE, STOKES, 
AND ALLEN’S SERIES OF DAINTILY 
BOUND POETICAL WORKS. 


London Rhymes. 
By Frederick Locker. 


London Lyrics. 


By Frederick Locker. 
Each 1 Volume. Author’s edition, selected and 
revised by himself, with portrait by Du 
Maurier. 


—_—- 


HEINE’S BOOK OF SONGS. 


An entirely new edition, ‘being the best trans- 
lations by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 
and Edgar A. Bowring,C.B. 16mo, rinted 
from new plates, on extra fine, lai paper, 
wide margins. 





The Other Volumes in the Series are: 
Charlotte Bronte’s Poems, 
George Eliot’s Miscellaneous Poems. 


George Eliot’s The Spanish Gypsy. 
Thomas Gray’s Poems. 
Goethe’s Faust. 

Each one of the above comes in a variety of 
bindings, all of which have been given especial 
attention. Limp rn $1; cloth, gilt 
ed $1 half cal limp, full pocket- 
calf, $3.50; tree ead ¢ colors, or an- 
ne leather, Japanese styl e, $4 





ed one of these volumes THE Mee my ame 
“ The critic finds i impossible to take up this 
volume without ed in its favor 
ame the oie S loveliness of its dress. The paper 

pares, Se e margins are liberal, the type 
poo ~ po re 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


NEW DUODECIMO EDITION OF 


Frederick Locker’s Complete Poems. 


Containing all the poems of the 16mo edition 
and many additional poems. Printed on 
extra fine laid paper, very wide margins, 
Se edges, with small etched portrait of 

r. Locker. The best and most complete 
edition of Mr. Locker’s poems. Contains 
all of London Rhymes and London Lyrics. 

12mo, cover stamped with design by Kate 
Greenaway, pale green cloth, dark green 
ink amd gold; beveled boards, $2; half 
ealf, gilt top, #4; tree calf, gilt edges, $5. 
Wuire, Stokes, & ALLEN are Mr, Locker’s 
authorized Americaa publishers. 








Locker’s Lyra Elegantiarum. 


A collection of tome of the best specimens of 
Vers de Societe and Vers d’ Occasion in the 
English language; by deceased authors, 
Edited by Frederick Locker. ‘This delight- 
ful collection has been long out of print, 
and is vers rare and costly in the English 
edition, which this is a reprint with 
improved typography. Printed from new 
electrotype plates, on very fine laid paper, 
wide margins, with a new etching of the 
Marks boo plate. Gilt edges, 12mo, cover 
stamped with design by Kate Greenaway 

e brown cloth, dark brown ink an 
gold, beveled boards, ; half calf, gilt 
top, $4; tree calf, gilt ay $5. 

Any of the above sent to any address, at the 
publishers’ expense, on receipt of price as above. 


White, Stokes, & Allen, |“ 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Our Lite Ones and te Nurser. 


What the Century and 















the family, this little 

monthly is to 

rones. Ar- 

original in 
ar. 


z For sale by Newsdealers 






Agents wanted. 
Year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts. 
il Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





S*SiVike Mtaay, NY orcatalogue > 


SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 


Poems of Sidney Lanier. The Common Sense Household Calendar. 


Edited by his Wife. With a Memorial by f 
WILLIAM Hayes WARD. 1 vol., 12mo. Oe Ee et eat Sie Olek 





: Sy the author in her library. Price, $1.00. 
With a portrait. $2.50. | aniline A IEEE 
1is Calendar, destined for daily household use, con- 
we a pee _aaree bee i A opporvanity, of judging | tains selections from the famous cook books of Marion 
4 se Md vt ee it + tk ard’s touching | frarland—hints for the table adapted to the various 
oie Scomemenss. pot in 2 the iF WB | seasons and anniversaries, and suggestions with refer- 
and unshaken convictions that surmounted every | © ence to the different departments of domestic economy 


In addition, each leafler 


and household management. 
barrier, and won him, just as his life came to an un- | rom her other writings, bright, 


timely end, the room and scope that he needed, | has a brief extract 


| peo ep tag pn ed py ee vpn <a — 
The Lost Found and the Wanderer | able to the perplexed housekeeper cou »e imagined. 
Welcomed. The Reality of Religion. 


By WILLIAM M. TayLor, D.D., Minister of | By Rev. Henry J. VAN DyKE, JR., 
the Broadway Tabe rnacle, "New York. 1 vol., 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
1 vol., 16mo, 7 75 cents, New edition. Mr. Van Dyke makes a contribution in The Reality 


The book ‘lan mode 1 of its class, and is well adapted | of Religion to the positive side of the discussion that is 
for Sunday-school libraries or for general reading. being carried on in the press and pulpit. In a few 


brief chapters he takes up the vital and living reali- 
Teachings and Counsels. 


ties of religion, God, the Soul, the Werd, and Christ, 

- . and in simple, clear language he condenses the gist 

Twenty Baccalaureate Sermons, with a dis- | of many of the best recent treatises, setting forth the 
course on President Garfield. By MARK 
Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


reasons for belief in these great realities, and the 
necessity for a living faith in them. 
The Reality of Faith, 
By Rev. NEWMAN SMYTH. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


Bermuda: An Idyl of the Summer Islands. 
The Ancient Empires of the East. 


| By Juria C, se DorR. 1 vol., 16mo, with 
By A. H. Saycr, Deputy-Professor of Com- 


D.D. 


maps, $1.2. 


Mrs. Dorr’s little volume offers an alluring and 
wholly delightful picture of the localities and charac- 





teristics of this ocean paradise, and it will find a place 
arative Phi ology, gn Honorary in many libraries beside the best narratives of travel 
L.D., Dublin. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. and descriptions of places. 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


100 pages profusely illustrated, with newly 
designed cover, 10 cents. 
CONTENTS.—Frontispiece: Hébert’s ‘“ Viérge de la Déli- 
vrance,” engraved by G. Kruell; Christmas By- ea by 

Donald G. Mitchell; Hébert and His Paintings, by J. 
Champlin, Jr. ; Sketching Rambles in Holland, by. W. 
Laffan ; “Marmion”. 2 holiday attire, by R. H. Stoddard ; 
Elihu Vedder’s Great Work, by Roger Riordan; Mr. Cable’s 
History of the Creoles, by ‘George Parsons Lathrop; Some 
New Collections of Etchin s, by Susan N. Carter ; Hawthorne’s 
Stories for Children, by H. Boyesen; The Characters of 
La Bruyere, by Hamilton W. Mabie; two poems by Mr. H. C. 
Bunner; Some Old-Fashioned Christmas Tales, by Frank R. 
Stockton ; Among the New Holiday Books, by Rossiter John- 
son; The Child’s Holiday Book Table, by Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son; Christmas Eve with Uncle Enos, by Daniel C, Beard. 

The subscription price of THE Book Bu YER, including 
Christmas number, is 50 cents a year. Now is the time 
to subscribe. 








These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


‘‘BEYOND ORITICISM.” 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE; 


OR, THE SCRIPTURES IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN DISCOVERY AND KNOWLEDGE. 
By the Rev. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., 
Author of “The Life and Words of Christ,” ete. 


COMPLETION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
I. From Creation to the Patriarchs. Vol. IV. From Rehoboam to Hezekiah. 
II. From Moses to the Judges. V. From Manasseh to Zedekiah. 
III. From Samson t> Solomon. i VI. Completing Old Testament. 
12mo, cloth, with illustrations. $1.50 each. Sold separately, and each complete and distinct in itself. 
REVIEWS: 
“ The harvest is here gathered for the reaper . » its sheaves golden clusters.”—Pulpit Treasury. 
“We en to Po of nothing in biblical literature that has charmed us more than ‘ Hours with the Bible.”"— 
Canada Christian Advocate. 
= Gaisreas a place in every Christian home.”—New York Ti 
“ Students, teachers, and preachers will here find treasures o ame wealth,’’—Christian Age. 
“A work beyond criticism. Is in itself a whole library.” — The Churchman. 
JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 12 Astor Place, New York. 


170 THOUSAND SOLD. The Genlna as ie Hntoaution by Be Olen a», 


‘ 





Vol. 


iy “ 





‘ 
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ee Ws 


N 
SS 


in Prose and Poetry. BY 400 BEST AUTHORS. Beautifully Illustrated. An Elegant 
Birthday, Holiday, Anniversary, or Bridal Present. AGENTS WANTED. Get up 

Clubs, 4 copies for the pees of 3, and expressage prepaid. 
E. B. B. TREAT, _Publisher, 757 Broadway, New York. 


BEA NL | is one ofthe most diffic ultand im; 


portant proof-texts for the first- 
The Most Beautiful 


Pastors, Supts.,and ‘Teachers will find 
SOUVENIR 


facts, incide ntsand arguments to make the lesson help- 
Ever published, 


ful, ins**"he Sabbath for Man,” by Rev. W. F. 
Square lGme. In neat Box. Price, $1.50. 


Crafts. 640 pp. Ready Dec. 19. $1.50. Advance orders, 
#1. Specime n pages free. Funk & W agnalls, N. Y. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of 
price, by 


1885. JUST OUT. Price, 50c. 
international S. $. Lesson Daily Calendar. 
$. E. CASSINO & CO., Publisher., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Block #*m, 365 leaves, on a Beautiful Chromo Car 4. 
“OXFORD” 


Sevenr ‘ferent practical thoughts each week. Ask 
bookseller for it, or address James Arnold, Pub. »Phila. 
mai or § et., 3 for 
ALFRED L, SEWELL, cH! ay fhe aoe 
Treachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 








Ist Lesson of 85 


day SABBATH. 








UNDAY schoo 


& Promise Book £28: 


“ 9 isa beautiful new weekly 
Young Folks” iigi2se year: ear 6 Splendid 
FREE premiums. 8 


imen cop ddress 
American Publishing , 736 Broadway, a York. 























It is the design of the Lear CLusTER to 
appeal to the eyes of the little people, and to 
convey the salient lessons of the Berean 
(International) Series, Sabbath after Sabbath. 


The size of the Lear CiusTErR is 24x38 
inches. Forty-eight pictures are provided 
for the year. They constitute a sort of mov- 
ing panorama for the instruction of old and 
young. The accurate drawing, the brilliant 
coloring, the bold lettering, the charming 
selection of Scripture verses, the directions 
to teachers and parents, the Whisper Songs 
—all contribute to make the LEAF CLUSTER 
a text-book as well asa picture-gallery. 


The lessons of the Lear CLUSTER are to 
be taught in the Infant Class. Directions 
for their use are to be found in the Notes 
for Primary Teachers in the Sunday School 
Journal. 


The Lear CLusTER may also be used in 
the Intermediate Class, where pupils beyond 
the Primary grade will be able to enjoy 
them, and receive more instruction from 
them than even the primary pupils. 


At home the Lear Custer may be used 
with admirable effect. Hung in the dining- 
room, each picture may for a week furnish 
an opportunity for table talk and conversa- 
tion which will prove, by the repetition thus 
secured, invaluable as a means of instructing 
little people. Even the elders of the house- 
hold will find the Lear CiusTER of service 
in the preparation of the weekly lesson. 
Price of the Lear CuusTeER for the year, 
$4.00. For the quarter, $1.00. 


Sample sheet free. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


A CURIOUS AUTOGRAPH. 


‘* At another time I saw on a 
desk a scrap of paper that had 
on it a comical likeness or image 
of a human skeleton in minia- 
ture—a profile view of the skull, 
the ribs, and the other bones, 
even to the foot. I wondered 
who the senatorial artist was, 
and in handling the paper I 
chanced to turn it another way. 
And what do you think it was? 
It was n’t meant for a skeleton, 
after all. It was nothing else 
than a very hasty autograph 
of Senator 

Read The Recollections fa 
Boy-Page in the U. S. Senate, 
in the December number of ST. 
NICHOLAS, if you cannot make 
out the autograph; the article 
will interest old and young. 
This is the Christmas issue, 
containing contributions from 
Whittier, Trowbridge, Stock- 
ton, Boyesen, Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Miss Alcott, and others. 
It costs but 25 cents and makes 

a superb present for a child. All dealers 
sel] it. Now is a good time to subscribe 
($3.00 a year) through dealers or the 
publishers, The Century Co. New-York. 











A VERY UNIQUE AND ATTRACTIVE 
HOLIDAY GIFT. 





IN ALLIGATOR LEATHER BINDING. 
Cushion Covers. 
ONGFELLOW (Early Poems), Whittier (Karly 
Poems), Lucile, Tennyson, Lady of the Lake, 
Burns, Byron, Moore, Scott, etc. 32 volumes, at 
$3.00 per volume. 
For sale by ali booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & sete) 
__13 Aster Place, New York. _ 








[os S.S. carisraas ENTERTAINERNTS. 


Be 6 OT bbs re- 











Oe FT 7) { ball nente and Gita a es ealhastien of cangesiens 

b pal Re ig from leading Sunday-schoo! workers in va- 

eo Ga} Tious parts of the country, containing some- 

x thing of tuterest to every Sunday-school 

Superintendent. Revised and enlarged for 

ns 6P, BSc. Will send free te any 

us a list of all the Sunday- 

schoo! Superintendents in the pings. DAVID 

a BB oirrs 9% C. COOK PUB. a 13 and 15 Washingwa 
sweet, Chicago, Ill, 
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THE 
AMERICAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL UNION 


mien = a pan line of Lesson Helps and 
eriedicals for Sunday-schools. 
They consist of: 

1. THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL Wears. Single copy, by 
mail, 60 cents per year; 2 to 4 copies, monthly, per 
year, 55 cents; 5 to 9 copies, monthly, per year, 50 
cents; 10 to 19 copies, monthly, per year, 45 cents, 20 
copies or more, monthly, per year, 40 cents. 

2. THE a paren ar Be SCHOOL UNION QUAR- 
TERLY. 20 cents pei copies and over, 1: Scents 
each. A class of ght ya at the rate of onl y 30 
cents per quarter. 

3. THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION PRI- 
MARY QUARTERLY. 15 cents per year. 4 cents a sin- 
gie copy. 4 copies and over, 10 cents each, per year. 

4. SCHOLARS’ LESSON PAPER. [Illustrated and 
en 

6. PRIMARY LESSON PAPER for the younger 
scholars, with illustrations. 

Price of each of these papers REDUCED to 6 cents a 

per year for 10or more to one address, or one- 
hal? cent per copy per month. 

6. QUARTERLY REVIEW CHART. 25 cents per 
quarter, or $1.00 a year. 

7. THE SUNDAY HOUR. Single copy monthly, 25 
cents a pe Ten or more copies, 9 cents each per 
year, or 24g cents per quarter. 

8. ILLUSTRATED TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
The same price as “ The Sunday Hour 

9. TRUTH IN LIFE. The same price as “The 
Sunday Hour.” 

10. THE YOUTH’S WORLD (monthly). Single 
copies, monthly, 25 cents a year. 5copies or more, 12 
cents each a year. 

When these four papers are taken together in sets 
of ten or more of each, they are furnished at less rates 
than the above. 

One copy of each of these four yd eetated to 
one address, seventy-five cents per a’ 

11. THE PICTURE WORLD for Little + me 25 
cents a year. 5 copies or more, 20 cents each a year. 

When taken with the os four * ema papers in 
quantities, it is furnished at less rates. 

One copy of each of these five papers monthly to one 
address, one doliar per annum. 

These five pictorial ei" with the Sunday School 
World may be had for 

Send for epostmens of these papers, and 
judge as to their suitability and excellence. 


The American 
Sunday-school Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila., or 
10 Bible House, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Children’s Summer. Banks............... $1.3 
Bible Promises, Newton. 16mo.................... 1.25 
Shadows. Scenes and Incidents in the Life of 

an Old Arm Chair. By the Author of “ Chris- 
































tie’s Old Organ.” 16mo. 1.00 
The Sea Grll’s Nest. Brodile........0.ccc000. 60 
Left to Orerselved, SDAW.......00.cccccsessensrsesesesss 1,00 
The Harvest of the City.............<..0.0 eccocvameses 1.25 
John De Wycliffe. Holt. “ 1.235 
In Wiclif’s Days. Stebbdi 1.00 
Joyful Through Hope. Garvock penctitnnneanitini 1.50 
Cabin on the B he 1.50 
Norman and Elsie, Brodie... ......0..cccccccceeeee 1.25 
Lerd Mayor of Lond Holt 1.50 
Lord of the Marches. O  \ennabnanainiastietin’ 12 
Beryl and Pearl, Giberne 1.50 
Old Umbrellas. ee pninahianeaniidionimmesiggy. a 90 
Grandmother’s Pictures. Marshall............ -90 
Silver Chimes, Marshall 1.50 
Heathercli77. be 60 








ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


530 Broadway, ~ New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the am ag 


The Pocket Lesson Calendar, 


THE Sunpay ScHoo.t Times Lesson 
Calendar, for 1885, will be mailed, at the 
following rates, to those who wish to pur- 
chase them for teachers or scholars :— 








With plain edges (not gilt)... 6 cents each. 
Five or more...........ccessees . 4 cents each. 
With beveled gilt edges........ 10 cents each. 
Five OF More......ccccsesesesee 7 cents each, 


With beveled gilt edges, and 

enclosed in a red leather 

CABE....ccccrecesereessccccseeececeee Dd Cents each, 

Five Or more...............see0 18 cents each. 

It is believed that many superintend- 

ents and teachers will, at Christmas or 
New Year's, avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to put into the hands of their 
scholars this attractive and heipful little 
Calendar. 


Address, Joun D. WATTLEs, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNDA Y-SCHOOL 
S Send for a HOOL SUPPLIES of all } kinds. 
GINS, 914 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


EV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE’s new novel, *‘ 
Fortunes of Rachel? 2c. cloth 00.1 in Pee 
& Wagnalis’ Standard Library, 10 and 12 y St., N.Y. 


ENRY A. SUMNER AND CO} 
Publishers, Chicago, Il. Bend for Caislogue 








RESBYTERIAN BOARD - 
P TION, BAN. A 2® oF ¥ PUBLICA. 








@lanamaker’s. 


PHILADELPHIA, November 24 
If women’s and girls’ ready- 
made clothitfg were as sim- 
ple a as meit’s and 
boys’, we mmght jump right in- 
to making it just as we make 
men’s and boys’, and cover 
the whote shes of women and 
girls as we cover the whole 
need of men and 

Each of these four branches 
of business has it peculiari- 
ties. One by no means im- 
plies any other of the four. 
Many a merchant deals in 
ladies’ clothing and not girls’; 
in men’s and not boys’. And 
men’s and boys’ is a very 
different business from wo- 
mén’s and girls’, 

The business of men’s and 
boys’ clothing had twenty 
years the start of women’s 
and girls’. Men’s began first, 
then boys’. The word cloth. 
ing acquired the meaning 
men’s clothing; by the utmost 
stretch it means no more now 
than men’s and boys’. We 
are straining usage to make 
it cover women and girls ; but 
that’s the way language 
grows: first the need, then the 
word; and the world wakes 
up to the need after the word 
is born, 

Men’s and boys’ clothing 
tes gmalland crude. On- 
¥ the roughest work was 

one at first. It has takena 
generation of men and three 
or four generations of boys 
for the phrase readymade 
clothing to outgrow the ill 
repute it got into by therough 
work that was done under 
that phrase at first. Ithasn’t 
yet outgrown the reproach. 
Many a man is measured and 
pays double who might as 
well buy readymade. We 
measure and make ready- 
made both; and we've no in- 
terest in worrying people out 
of their prejudices. They 
will work themselves out in 
time. Besides, some have 
got to be measured anyhow. 

Now we know all about 
men’s and nous clothing. 
We were fairly in at the start 
and hav’n’t falten behind very 
much in the past twenty 
years. We know what to 
make, and how to make it, 
how to sell it, how to hold 
our trade, and how to widen 
it over the country far away. 

Women’s and girls’ clot’- 
ing is not so much behind as 

rent. Itisbehind, It'll 
always be behind, while fash- 
ion touches little more than 
shape with men and boys, 
and leaves nothing untouch- 
ead with women and gi-Is. 
So long as the difference ex- 
ists in the custom of the time, 
women’s and girls’ ready 








made clothing can never be 


made to cover the whole 
need of women and gifts as 
men’s and boys’ clothing 
cover the whgle’need of men 
and boys. aim is there- 
fore ent: must be dif- 
ferent:; and he will best suc- 
ceed in dressing women and 

irls who recognizes the dif- 
fe rence in demand. 

We iffiean to make grad- 
ually clear how wide our 
scope in clothing is, and i 
going to be. It isn’t easy a 
be brief and clear about a 
matter having so many as- 
pects and ramifications. 

Dressmaking both for 
women and girls is yet dis- 
puted work ‘between homes 
and stores. The store is go- 
ing to have it in time, because 
store is going to beat home 
both in style and economy. 
There’s a difference inhomes. 
There’s a difference in stores. 
It is a saying that a woman 
in busine s can’t afford to 
make her own clothing. It 
is already felt that she can- 
not afford to make her gitls’ 
clothing. Men’s and boys’ 
has passed beyond dispute. 
It is going to be re-ognized 
that a woman, whose time is 
of any accownt ar alll, can’t aff- 
ford to do several thiags that 
now she expends her tine 
upon. We are doing our part 
to make the clothing of the 
family a much easier matter. 
What we are doing is ready 
to bo looked at! 


Lagies’ dresses and overgarments, 1301 & 3 Chestnut 
Girls’ aitto, 13% and 7 


Underclothing for both, 1309 and 1 


Men’s and boys’ clothing, bear the. middle Market 
street door. 


What a different life is pos- 
sible to women since this 
work is done. 


Joun WanaMAKkeEr. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market street, 
and City-hall square. 


BOOKS — ON ART EMBROIDERY: 


Colors of Flowers. Describes 70 flowers, how to 
work ey PT &c..&e. By mail, 35e. 
w Stitches for Crazy Patchwork. with rull 
tustrascons. B —. 25c. 
2 og Be —— P choice He designs, 
habe 8, figures. 
How to Crochet. Teaches all the stitohes. 5c. 
Twine iouhen Directions for &c. l5e. 
| tak read ccket. tow wedsit ve. se. 
air Crocke ny 
Drawn Work. © ill . 25e. 
Tidy Patterns, for Java & Honey a, 25e. 
2. Stamping tht, best xe oe Complete, $1.00. 
mM. oy —— for circular with deseriptions. e nine 
and o' $2.50, post 
wr PRax. Box 3230, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Bray eee. Pei eect 


CLASSICAL INSTI 9 
247 Seuth ze birevonsh 
Re-opened Sept. 15th. IRES,D. . 


VERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC GET 
valuable information free in the new IBustrated 
Calendar. Address E. TouRre@ex, Boston. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
BRIDGETON, N. J. Principal C. Allen, B. B.A. 
STUDY, | Book-kee 
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ing, Business 
HOME.,: Forms, i aan. orthand, etc, 

thoroughly taug me be mail. Send two 
stam ps for Catalogue. C. L. Bryant Sec'y, Buffalo, N.Y. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Achor. By Mrs. S. R. Graham Clark. $1.50 
A Hedge Fence. By Pansy. oe: ae 
How The © nay to Eureps. By Mar- 


garet . 
Dean Stanley. with the Children. By 
Mrs, ¥. A. Humphrey. . 
ain | 8 Little Wanderer. By Mrs. Susie 
isbee. 1. 25 
Soldier: and Servant. By Ella M. Baker. 1.25 
The Triple E. By Mrs. S. R. Graham 


Clark. . 1.50 

Pleasant Authors. By Amanda B. 
Harris. . - 1.00 
> Endless Chain. By Pansy. . 1.50 
ie’s Mission. By Marie Oliver. . 1.50 


Rig to — 15 y Rev. Theodore 
L. Cuyler, : “ 
Tales of "the Pathfinders. ‘By Arthur 
Gilman. . ° ° 
Plucky Boys. By the author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” and others. . “a 
Side by Side. By Pansy. 
Story of Puff. By Mrs. ©. M. ae 
Our Business Boys. By Rev E. 
Clark. 
New Year's Tangles. By Pansy. 100 
Living Truths. From Charles ingsley. 1.00 
Not 0 a but ¢ _ By Rev 


M. 

Life of Paul. Sm Rev. D. H. Taylor. 10 

Cambridge Sermons. By Rev. Alex. 
McKenzie, D.D. . 

Bremen Lectures. On Fundamental 
Religious Questions by Eminent 
European Divines. (New edition.) 1.50 

How to tears and Earn: Half Hoursin 
some Helpful Schools. . 

=“ Mary a. 4 Papers for Girls. 

= and _ 


4 Me” 7 
For pie all booksellers. or sen postage id, 


D. “LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1885 


Will contain a series of papers by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
Entitled 
THE NEW PORTFOLIO. 

Also the following Serial Stories: 

A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

By MRS. OLIPHANT, 

The distinguished English novelist. 

THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. 
By HENRY JAMES, 

Author of “ The Portrait of a Lady,” etc. 

A MARSH ISLAND. 

By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 

Author of “A Country Doctor,” “ Deephaven,” etc, 
THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 

By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
Author of “In the Tennessee Mountains.” 








TERMS: #.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE. 
Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4! Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOTICE TO THE CLERGY. 


We take p in an ng that the first sup- 
plementary volume to “ M’Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- 
pedia”’’ will be issued on or about November 15, 1884. 

Comparatively few of the subjects treated in the 
Supplement will be found in any other cyclopedia, 
whether general or special. Thus it will be a very 
desirable companion, not only to the main work, but 
to every other of the kind. 

We shall be pjeased to hear from any who have 
assisted in the canvass of the work itself with a view 
to taking an agency for the Supplement. The large 
circulation of the previous volumes of “ M’Clntock & 
Strong’s Cyclopedia” should satisfy all concerned 
that the canvass will be remunerative. 

The Supplement will be uniform with the set, and 
will be sold to subscribers only at the following prices: 
« ¢., Cloth, $5.00; Sheep, $6.00; Half Morocco, $8.00 per 
volume, 











AGENTS WANTED. 


HARPER « BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





~ RUGBY ACADEMY, 


1415 Lecust St., Philadelphia. Studenta’ pre- 
pared for business or for high standing in College, 


A 
West Chestnut Street Institute, denaatne 
Young Ladies and Little Girls. Twelfth year 
Sept. 17, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. 
po ec ie address the Prin. : _Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 
A Boarding School for Girls, Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 
ellesiey on our certificate. Reopens Sept. 17. For 
catalogues please : apply t wo > Miss I. F. - WALSH. H. Prin. 
SCHOOL AGENCY fiers, qué bez: 
known in U. S. 


J. W. SCE HERMERHORN & CO., Titast 14th Bt, N Le 


PHOFNETIC SHORTHAND, ens, 








Barnes’ Brief Histories, 


EMBRACING ““y 


I. The United Ginsee, ia ee qe 
3 Eranes, 6. 6 ae oe 
: Eicice reas and | oaern Doosan 

Vols. IV. and V. and a part of Vol. LIT. are 
included in one volume tn 
VI. Barnes’ General History, . . $1.75 
The foregoing are all by the hand of one of the most 
accomplished and successful of modern writers for 
youth. They are beautifully Ulustrated, and present 
not only ‘tical bist , but an account of the litere- 
ture, religion, arch character, aad habits of 
ly 


each nation. ‘The dr ary are w 
vened by the sparkle of 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Pubtishers, 
111 and 113 William Street, New Yerk. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include © postage 
¥rom 1 to 4 copies, one year.. * o«sf2.00 

= H 10 9 COPIES... cccccsceee os - 
10 to 19 copies... 
20 copies or over . J 

Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person voeening aciub of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers The pees for a club should all go po one pose 


“ 
“ 





office, although in cases where a portion the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
post-office, and others In the same school get theirs 


from another, the papers will be sent acc ene. 
Different schools are not to unite in the formin a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to explre at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper, 


The papers for a club, whether going in —e age to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription 


The yeliow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the a gd has been 
paidfor. Uf the publisher does not by thet date receive 
a request from the aubseriber that the pape be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it, he paper will, 
however, be stopped at any tine thereafter, if the sub- 
seriber ao desires, and vemits the amount due for the 
tame that he has received it, The papers for a ciub will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same tas received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state 


Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
such person wi aes. the publisher by stating that 
the club he sulf™gribes for takes the place of the one 
GOEMIOT TAKE YORE WY oeccrcceccccececes voeee ccsverossccoes 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the ene 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school és less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
Ac” ompanted bya statement that the number Pot ce coples 
Free in the Club js not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, ay be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate, Ttachers belonging to the same household 
muaty be counted as OME in making such a statement % 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three ‘to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An oxtre copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, wlll be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will — The American Sunday School 
inee.} nost free, for a year, to any address in Great 

Br tain. or ten Shillings prepaid. The per will be 
sold by ‘all the principal newsdealers, pr doe ce twopence. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

_P. oO. Box. 1550. 


NEW BOOK. Contains illus. 

ensington trations and plain instructions for all 
the stitches. Describes 70 rLowErs 

tells how each is worked ; what material 


Embroidery: and stitches to use; GIVES TRE PROPER 
AND 








covors for the petals, stamens, leaves, 
stems, &c. of each flower; tells How 


TO TRIM AND FINISH; how to line, presa 
The Colors and wash Fancy Work; what colors 
look best together, &c , FINELY ILLUS- 
TRATED. Price by mail, 35c. Agents 


of Flowers. 13s NEW STITCHES 


r Craz atchwork. New Book. Gives full 
(ehent tions. *Shows 9 ul sized squares. Ten pages of 
eee Price, 25¢ 

[IW SAMPLE BOOK OF STAMPING 
PATTERNS. Shows over 1300 stapes ror 
every branch of embroidery Shows Mi... dest 
eutire and gives instruction for stamping that will 
mot rab. Price, 25 

New Stamping Daese. Contains felt naires Mone 

for stamping on Pinsh. Velvet, &c my te 
terns, Flowers, Sprigs, Vines, Kittens, Oncle, — Awad 
t< Fee Kensington, uiline, Ribbon, ‘Arrasene and other 
mbroidery, and ed Kensincron aNp Lustro Parntine. 
eo ‘ad and Sample Book described above, all_for 
All three Books and Outfit for $1.60. 

ng eee | at Wholesale. 

. KE. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 





TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS 


ay, Brainerd and Armstrong's factory ends called 

Waste"’ Embroidery—sold at less than halt price. 
40 cents will buy what woull cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
from one to three yards long. Send 40 cents in 
Stamps or postal note to 

The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
our Market St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ino, _ 469 BRoaDway, NEw YORK. 


ever ied: wants is our “** MANUAL 
OF LEWORK.,” It plainly 
pod ns thou to do Kensington, Arra- 
sene, and other embrouiery, and gives 
rams of the various stitches. It also has c thay aoe 
- .nitting, Crocheting, Tattin, Honiton, Pomt 
rame Lace Making, Rug Making, etc. With instructions 
for making-many articles for home adornment. 100 
pages fully illustrated, Price, postpaid, 35 cts, Agents 


wanted, Patten Pab. Coe,, 38 W. Mth St., New York. 


SILKS ron Wo St 
1 pack Handsomest 


LADIE —- OF FANCY WORK, bie. Cireu- 
. lars free. J. F, INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


JUST OUT. ae " Rete 
al ogg dt INK KER wittasorpt tps 


Ce en tae Ninth St,, 



























IMMENSE STOCK 


OF ALL CRADES OF 


CARPETING 


We are now making our Semi-annual offering of 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Our YVELVETS wear next best to Wiltons. 
the variety of patterns giving MOQUETTE effects at a large 
saving in price. 

Best BODY BRUSSELS below market prices. 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at all prices, many patterns offering 
at far below real value. 


WE INVITE YOUR INSPECTION 


‘| with confidence, being certain of giving entire satisfaction. 


J.& J.DOBSON y Manufacturers, 


809 and Sil CHESTNUT STREET, Barta Peat 


URNITURE siopine 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO. 
= WATCHES 


recognized as TH E 


Call and see 





FINE 
ROCKFORD 


are unequalled in exacting service. 
the Chief Mechanician of 
- Coast Survey ; by the 
miral Commanding in the U, S, 
Naval Observatory, 
cal work; and by 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. 











A time and durabilit 
in principal cen 
and towns by the 2 
Exclusive Agents (1 
ers). who give a F 


or Price List and Circular! 


AUTOMATIC 


NSION” SEWING MACHINE. 
NOISELESS_ we petty, eer 


URE MEALTH. 
& Gibbs S.M, 00., 668 Broadway, N, , 4 


1437 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NewBRANSON 
KNITTER 














Catalogue + 
Price List 


° 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


hey EUROPE os thet as the Fat oy one 





and Furnishing Goods 


, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request. 


. Wanamaker & Brown, 











RETAIL 
Snodgras§S, 
Murray & Co. 


Market & Ninth Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


SEALSKIN CLOTHS, 
DRESS CLOTHS, 
ULSTER CLOTHS. 


The largest assortments at retail. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. , 
ot 


x BURT'S SHOES 


They FIT hey FIT PERFECTLY. 
They are EASY on the FEET. 
They are SUPERIOR IN STYLE. 
Every Pair WARRANTED, 


Paris, 1867. Vienna, 1873. 





Philadelphia, 1876. Paris, 1878. 


cENUNe BURT SHOES 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN, 


| Have the full name stamped on the sole and lining of 
each Shoe, and are warranted to give satisfaction. 







<0 





NEW YORK 


Sole Stamp. 


Lining Stamp. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO., 
NEW YORK. 

And sold by leading retail shoe dealers in nearly 
every city throughout the United States and Canada. 
ALSO AT 

WILLIAM TARN & CO,, LonDON, ENGLAND. 
CHAS. JENNER & CO., Epingeu TRGH, SCOTLAND. 
COPELAND & LYE, GLASGOW, 

JOHN ARNOTT & CO., BELFastT, IRELAND. 
ARNOTT & CO., DUBLIN, 


JOHN PARKER, Jr., & Co., 


20 South Eighth Stree 
Special and only Agents in Philadelphia. 

























THIS BEST OF ALL 
Decorative Paints 


Is easily applied on Frames, 
every variety of Woodwork, 
Metal, Plaster Paris, 
Leather, etc., etc. 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 


].Mastsching &Co.,New York 
At Retail by all Paint, Drug, and Art Stores. 





\UPLEX STOOL for 
ustrated, i 
stool, or ip. convenience for teacher and pupil w 


and receiving instructions in music, or 
ayers et the same instrument. 


CAMB KNITTING M G MACHINE MFa,co co 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested | 
one indorsed by thousands of house yo 


D. 8S. WIL BERGER, Prop., ; 233 N. 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO 


4 as & SID lo 
Spel wis 

















LEE SAARINEN CCE 
The ONLY —, mates bere can be onoturned by 





in every ita! $ and 
Made inavy ariety of styles no ere Sola’ by first- 
class dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imi- 
see. None genuine unless it has Rall’s name on 


“GHIGACO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 


SK for Burt's Shoes. They fit perfectly. ane. 
factured by Edwin C. Burt & Co., New Yor 


DOBBINS. ELECTRIC | 


Street, Philadelphia, offer to give oS ee tirst- 
class sheet music, piano and vocal, gratis. Write for 
Mention this paper 


E our children with the best, The 
IP, and insure comfort and economy. | 











BARNES’ 


Patent. Foot and Steam 
Machinery. Com- 
picts outfits for Actual 
orkshop Business, Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circular 
Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers, 
Mortisers, Tenoners, etc. 
ete. Machines on trial if 
desired. Desc nipsive Cata- 
logue and Price List Free. 
W. F & JOHN BARN 
A St. Boekf 














ES. 
wd, Ki 

Revolvers: 
. be fles, 








’ Are the Best. Send 
 BURPEE Ss SEEDS for Illustrated Cata- 
logue. W. ATLEE BuRPEer & Co., Philade)phia. 
SEEDS . ECONOMY in the GARDEN. The Best Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs and uisites,at Lowest Prices 

Free. HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St. Phils 








‘RIDGWAY REFRIGERATOR, 


1518 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 





























THE ‘SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES. 


767 











s.S. 
SUPTS. and Address 


ENDORSED BY 


Send Your Names 


es fora 


Rev. W. Randoiph, 


FREE SAMPLE 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, 8B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson yet eg Philip Gillett, — x 


Rev. D. H. McVicar, 8B. M. Pal 


or tue COLORED DESICNS, 
The best International Lesson Illustra- 
tions nnn 


A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher. 


LITHOCRAPH CO. 
mer John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





PAINE’S, BOSTON, MASS. 
_Send _fer Price and New Photographs. — 


~ CHURCHRPARLOR _ASAXTERC.SWAN 
MF oes BY 


1448... Sr. 


PHILA. 

And STEREOP rices. Views illustrating 

every subject baat Sty vate eknierr TIONS, ,&. 
PROFITABLE BUSINESS FOR A MAN W MALL CAPITA Also, 


Lameane for Home Amuseme 136 goge Catnlogne vane. 
McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.. New York. 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grude of Church Bells. 
ex Bene rience, Largest ‘Trade. 
Catalogue mailed free. 
CLINTON i. MENEELY BELL C OMPANY ’ 
roy 



















Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


Bells of pure Copperand Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,etc. FULLY 
WaABRANTED. Catalogue sent Free 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, ete. ; also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 




























and 
e. Prices and cata- 
logues sent free. Address 


H. McSHANE & Co., 


Baltimore, Md. 








AROMETERS x: mometer s, Photographic Out- | 
fis for Amateurs, Opera Glasses, | 
Telescopes Spectacles. W.H.Walms- | 


successors to R. J. Beck, 
sar filust: rated’ Price List free to any address. 
a] AND LODGE FURNITURE. 


CHURCH Send for Catalogue. S. C. Small 


& Co., Manufacturers, 73 3 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


Philad’a. 


PULPIT SUITS ¥ 


bury Street, Boston. Send for 
Send for 


STAINED Gl GLASS SUBSTITUTE sampic 


YOUNG, 731 Arch St., Phil 
Church Lamps. a for Catalogue. 


Manufactu red by Shaw, 








A. J. Wate 
ner, 36 South Second St., Phila. 


THE HITCHCOCK LAMP 















The Best Kerosene Light. All metal. 
Nochimney orglobe. Nosmoke or odor. 
Nen-explosive. Cleanly. Burnsopen 


like gas.- Adapted for all places. 
Superior for reading and sewing. 
If not found at the stores, we will send 
one, delivered free in U.S., for 85.50. 
Manufactured by 
HITCHCOCK LAMP CO., 
(Incorporated 1873.) Watertown, N.Y 
Hon, R. P. FLOWER, Pres’t. 
Remember, this is the 
“HITCHCOCK LAMP.” 


UB WONDERFUL 








Satid id Chats Croc Combi: 


pend taeal NCES. an 3 


TRG WF'G Ob. 145 ney PHILA. fa. 
for “S16 4 


TEA CLUBS? 


ve a 46 piece E age White China Tea 
+f a Decorated Eng ve fish China Tca Set of $2 pieces 

or a Il piece English Chamber Toilet Set. With a $12 
order we give a Maroon, Pink or Blue Band. Gold Line 4 
Chamber Toilet Set of AO pieces or an Enclish Decorated 
Tea Set of 44 « mere P..- Saveda of 
Cata. ore ree. 
GREAT EASTERN TEA 
to, 333 & (335 'Br’gway, Providence, R. 1. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


For Business, Exercise and Pleasure 


New Illustrated (36 page) Cata- 
logue sent for stamp. ? 


THE POPE M’P’G Co.. 
588 W: ashington St.. Boston, Mass. 


PIMKEN. SPRING VEHICL ES are the easiest 
_Tiding and best made. See Card in next issue. 


SLATE MANTELS is: $ Miter S2saees. 


1208-10 Ridge Ave., Philad’a. 








Manufacture those celebrated Bous | 
—— for Churches, Tower | 


eras & Co., 27 Sud: | 


With ev- | 





TRADE MARK. 





THE UNION TRUST CO., 
611 and 613 Chestnut Street, 

A ORTGAGE Only the most desirable loans. Ab- 

solute safety and satisfaction. The 


Kansas-Missouri Loan & Trust Co. Wyandotte,Kan 


20 N tess INVESTORS. 
| Regt 3 cared ive ipoana ‘or 


ne. 








8.H.BAKER, Loan Ag’t., Minneapolis Mina 


INVESTORS “ea 


Should confer with the 








| Lawrence, Kansas. First Mort 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO.,' 


ange Real Es- | 


ATMORE’S 
MINCE MEAT. 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 
SPECIAL AWARD BY CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. 


CENUINE ENCLISH 


PLUM PUDDING. 


. tASK YOUR GROCER FOR ATMORE’S. 
It is prepared with the most scrupulous care from the choicest materials. 





tate Loans paid in New York. Absotute Satis- | 


faction GUARANTEED, For reliability, consult 
| Third Nat. Bank, N. Y. “— or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan. Security Lar interest promptly paid. 
Send for pamphlet, wit sestimonials, _ ~ Leda etc. 
F. M. Perkins, Pres. | N. F.H “Wie kins, Sec’y. 


LT. Warne. V. Pres. § “Auditor. Ww. Gillett. dreas. 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 











fecpeintengs with 
Lae = int BRA Wve HAD 
TO FORECLOSE «% $y — VAL. 
have Se 


LEY MORT NEVE 
A DOLLAR. of interest on 
== here. Titerest 6 ool whe and sent to: 2 yOu, free 


pay neatly thie, § BONDS 


j mes as much as 
| mended by leading m 

| East and W ext men for w: 

| these investments for NINE YEARS PAST. 
| 

| 
















= REFERENCES “ea 
Rev. WM_L. GAGE, D. D., Hartford, Conn. 
M. E. GATES PH.D., LL.D., President Rutgers Col- 


New w Brunswick, Ne 
MILNE, Pres’t Geneseo Normal School, 


Hon. F. M. TOPLIFF, Manchester, N. H. 
Rev. JOHN W. RAY Lake Ci 
KLYN, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 
* National Bank, New York. 


A l are Pleased wi with my} investments. Cir- 
cular, with Prall few ‘iat ~ i letter from 
a) 


| 
| 
| 
old customers, a a a Ne 
tree on application. = 4. .@ Address 
re e' 

. . 8, ote 
E.P.CATE Scnann rorxs.nat 
Salesmen wanted to handle best Washer & Wringer. 

. Adams Co,, Erie, Pa. 












| Net for sale in stores. The ¥.F 
A NTED. —8 or 10 success: 
rate as General Agents and train others. $1,000 to 

$2,500 a year. HvuBBARD Bros., Publishers, Philad’a. 


GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE A Mutual Benefit 


Association, lim- 
ited to members of Evangelical Churches. Insures 
from $500 to $3,500. Only 16 assessments in four years. 
Agents Wanted. Liberal Commission. Address 

.J.8SPENC EL EY, , Sec’ "y, P.O. Box 16 654, »4, Boston, Mass. 


| |The Great Literary Sensation of the Year 
| 


“My Wife’s Fool 


|‘ OF A HUSBAND,” By August Berkeley. 

oe book. An immense hit. Kvery 

it. Alaugh in every page, and under ala 

heaitn il lesson for every home. 175 characteristic 
illustrations. It is goin like wie re. ition 

‘or circulars and terms. ess 

Agents Wanted \SicnicaN PcBLIsHiNnoco. 

Hartford, Cincinnati, or Boston. Mention this paper. 


ICTORIAL NEW TESTAMENT, 
NEW REVISION.—witn NOTES By 
Rev. JOHN 8S. C. ABBOTT, D.D., LL.D. 
Rev. JACOB ABBOTT, D.D. 
Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 





Book Agents to ope- 











a 


KING JAMES’ VERSION,—witu NOTES By 
Rev. JOHN 8, C. ABBOTT, D.D., LL.D. 
Rev. JACOB ABBOTT, 


‘D.D. 


Agents Wanted.—Outfit Free, and all Freight Paid. 
j Address H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO., 
NEW YORK, or CHIC AGO, 











_Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


YEE the advertisement of MRS POTTS’ COLD 
\ HANDLE SAD IRONS in next issue. 


I URKEF’S SALAD DRESSING. 
PURE, WHOLESOME, AND NUTRITIOUS. 


LLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT, | 



















sie | Spectaales and Eye-Glasses 








MASON & HAMLIN 
stres ORGANS *330." 


$900 


Highest honors at all great Mee vag 8 Exhibitions for 
seventeen years. Only American Organs awarded 
such atany. For cash, easy payments, or rented. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


geenentien very highest excellence yet attained 
n such instruments; adding to all previous improve- 

ments one of greater value than any; securing most 
pure, refined, musical tones and increased durability; 
Tllus- 








RADE MAR 


mus! 
especially avoiding ess to get out of tune. 
trated catalogue free. _— 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 


Boston, 144 Tremont St.; New York, 46 E. 14th St.; 
Chicago, 149 Wabash Ave. 











THE XMAS PAIL. 


GREATLY IMPROVED, mate 

of Fame by me col i 

g rinted in four neat ii 

esigns. Threesizes, Tales od 

#35, andl _— of candy. Prices, 
$2.75, and $3.25 per 100 by 
7 Sample of smallest size 

oy mail,10cts.,or the t) 

cts. OU y= x 
contains a 
_ Lott HEIST 
RDs, anda large line of 


HOLI DAY BOOKS 





‘BE 


Finan and a uy, 
206 West Baltimore Street, 


No. rr2 Fifth Avenue, =" ¥. 


PIANOF 
Tone, f0 


Nos. 204 
Baltimore, 







for Suncay-schools, at lewer prices than ever. Call H NR y ores. CHI OXES 
and examine, or send for a Bulletin. Nov. 15. 
NEW XMAS SERVICE. wr 
$1.50 per 100. Sample free. Address FINEST QUALITY me Chestnut 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, SIC Pulindelphin. 
122 Nassau St., New York. Illustrated Catalogue. 








“THE OLD CHAMBERS STREET” 


CANDY 


Manufactory offers special inducements to 


Churches, Sunday-scheols, Festivals, 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Our Confectionery guaranteed absolutely pure. 


Address RIDLEY & CO 
Cor. Hudson and Chnumber Sts., New York. 


CANDY rok‘Sundav"ctheeis. 


Our large experience in furnishing Sunday-schools {| 
Seige the past twenty years, coupled with our exten- j 
sive facilities, enables us to offer for the Holiday Sea- | 
son the finest assortment of mixtures for the money 
in the market, and we warrant all strictly pure. Our 
selection of beautifal pictu re-boxes, 1, 4, and 44 pound 
sizes, cannot be equalled. Call and gzamine or send 
for prices and rte hi CRO LLEN ™ 


BARGAINS IN LARGE PIPE ORGANS. 


everal sizes for sale—maguificent, perfect and mod- 
S ern church organs just built—special reasons for 
selling cheap—apply for descriptions. Also Cabinet 
Pipe Organs (portable) somethin new. Also, large 
— organ now in St. E. Church, N. 
Sity. * i L ROOBEV ELT, 
149 West 18th | St, N. Y. City. 


etc. | ()PTICAL A AND MUSICAL WONDERS. 

“FREE. Harbach Organ Co., Philadelphia. 

Hook & Hastings, foston, ‘hines.” 
- VEST-POCKET EDITION. 


‘POWELL’ S. INDEXED MAP 


A New Ten-cent | F olding Map. 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON 
For the last Six Months, 1884. 


This map is “ the most for the money ” of any lesson 
help ever offered. It is.printed in four colors. By a 
new _ of the author, the colors are so arranged, 
that the Re ve Sizes of the Holy Land under 
Joshua and under David 




















226 Market ‘St, Paliada, 





and Solomon, are plainly 
shown. The central —o.-S= under Joshua— 
— purple. The out ying tions showing the ex- 
tensions by the conquests of In the 
lower right-band corner isa m3 Jerusalem’s En- 
virons. On that — of it cornering into the 
south-east quarter of the city so as orily’to cover the 
top of Mount Mortah, is a small blue oblong ease. 
This covers the field of a map above, representing 
*““ Moriah’s Crest??—The Pool of Siloam: and as 
the author believes, the true Bethesda—now known 

as “ The Well of the Virgin.” Also, The Medron 
Valley Mount of Offence, and En Ree Mo- 
riah’s Crest, only 38 acres, fs, beyond question, the 
most interesting spot on earth. It has been hallowed 
by the sacrifice of Isaac; the temples of Solomon, 
Nehemiah, and Herod; and by the most thrilling 
events in the times of the Prophets and of Christ and 
the A tles. 

Single copies, by mail, 10 cents; $1.00 per dozen. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEST TRUSS EVER USED 


mproved ELASTIC 
T 2 USS. Worn night 
and day. Sent by mail 


vid i pink. 


To keep the pores open, the oil glandsand tubes 
active, and thus furnish an outlet for impurities in the 
oerspiration and bleod which cause blotches, black- 
1eads, and minor skin blemishes; to cleanse whiten, 
and beautify the skin; to keep the hands soft, white, 
and free from chaps and roughness, prevent con- 
tagious skin and — diseases, and to provide an 
exquisite skin beautifier and toilet bath and nursery | 
sanative, redolent with delicious flower odors and 
healing balsams, use the CUTICURA SOAP, In- 















dorsed by physicians and chemists as absolutely pure everywhere. Write for 
and highly ° 1.edicinal. Annual sales, 1,000,000 ‘cakes. full descriptive circulars 
Sold everyw .ere. Price, 25 cents. to the 

Petter Drug and ¢hemical Ce., Boston. 


Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


N.Y. Elastic Truss Co., 
744 Broadway, New York. 


BEST Ree wanes 


BARTLETT’S IMPROVED 
Double + Thick ROOFING FELT 


hick 
Materialsfor complete roof 24¥¢c. per 


AVE YOUR EYE 


Protect Your Sight 


BY USING ONLY THE BEST 








S $ 


Made from the finest quality of pure white Optical VULCAN fick ROOFING FEIT 

glass, mounted in handsome, light and durable frames Triple - 

sent by mail, postpaid, and warranted to give satisfac- Materials for complete Dike. per aq 

tion. Send for Illustrated Catalogue containing valu- Then flinarehoruphtyrata amooth, 

able information for the preservation of sight, and clean and dry, easily applied by any one. 

full instructions for fitting the eyes. Save money by OF OATING 

pure hasing direct from the manufacturer, VULCAN RO G 
All geeds guqvanecos as represented, or 

money refunded. Address 


OPTICAL & TONIC EYE-WASH M’F’G CO., 
1673 Broadway, New York. 
_ ar AGEETS W. ANTE D. SEND FOR TERMS. 


F a eta anus 


‘arpet Fi 
Felt, vat 


> 





free 
PENN 








~ SEND A FLUID G COM ES 
FO 
SAMPLE EXTRACT. PLUMBING sexs, 2 PYLENaS: 


Frick & Co., 1107 Market St., Phila., Pa. House DraraGe Co., 231 t 42d St., New York. 








— oe ee 


en eee 








[ Novem ber 29, 1884. 








MINE HOUSE SHALL BE CALLED 


AN HOUSE OF PRAYER. 





SIZE OF DESIGNS, 30 X 44 INCHES. 


GOLDEN 
TEXT. 





WRITE TO ANY MEMBER OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON COMMITTEE 


AND ASK HIS OPINION OF THE 


USEFULNESS OF THE COLORED DESIGNS. 





PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Providence, R. I. 





No Samples will be sent u 





The EYE : 
Is the WIN DOW 
Of the MIND. 


The International 


Sunday School Lessons 


ILLUSTRATED 


By the 


Colored Designs 


Make the 


BEST Lesson Help 


IN THE WORLD. 


HOSE who HAVE CHARGE 
of Sunday Schools, 
Those who TEACH Sunday 
Schools, 


Those who ATTEND Sunday 
Schools, 


Those who ARE FRIENDS of Sunday Schools, 


CAN OBTAIN A SAMPLE 
oe OF THE Se 


COLORED DESIGNS 


FREE, BY MAIL, 
By sending us their name and address and name 
of their Schools. 


nless this Information is FULLY given. 











CHRISTMAS IS COMING! 
BE IN TIME! 


. . 
Our Christmas Music 
For this year is ready. 
Star of Hope !~consisting otseven cholce,original 
one. with ope | jons of Serip tare for Shoeaane tend- 


address, etc., easy and effective; unquestionab! 
the best thing of its Kind extant. ‘. A 
hundred. By mail, post 


7 wan h, rao 

ak. paid, & cents each, or 60 cents 

Huli’s Christmas Annual for 1884. 
iz cho 


new Songs! Never better than this year. 
Price, 200 per hundred, mail, postpaid, & 
cents ‘each; 86 cents per dozen; $2.20 per hundred. 
for 1881, 1882. 
Back Numbers (0,82, 
= ae same as above, 


ONE CH of the four numbers mailed on re- 
ceipt of rx ets, ; with Star of Hope included, 14 cts. 


Sunday-school Music Books! 
Jewels of Praise.—°"" latest, has a fine selec- 


tion of Christmas Musi 
Price, $8@ per hundred. 7” 


Gem of Gems, mas Music o 


which fs still fresh and sparkling. 
Price, 83@ per hundred. 


Specimen copy of either book, 25 cents in paper; 
3% cents in boards. Address, 


ASA HULL, 


240 Fourth Ave, New York, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


cash orders filled at 


the highest order, 





CHRISTMAS CARO N . &t Pieces. | 
Better than ever, Pe Se I ro 





CHRISTMAS CAROLS, a mg 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
$1.00 per 100 each, respective 


Sistas GREETING. A Musical and | 
yonsive Service. By Flora Neely and H, P. 
s Price, #400 per 100 


LDRENS MESSIA 
psponsive Service. By 
 anks, Price, $3.00 per: 100, 


LIST CHILD. A Pr Primary Exercise. By Mrs. 
+. F. Crafts. Price, $4.00 per 100, 








Musical and 





jample of each, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
cents, 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 Nassau St., New York. 


“CHIMES OF BETHLEHEM” 


Contains an — new collection of ht and | 
sparkiing music for Sunday- -schools, Superintendents 
need have no trouble; this service is complete. An 


itire ramme, embraci 0 new and beautiful 

Sarols, with Solos, Duets, and Choruses; music suited 

for cornet and bells; 6 Responsive Readings, short and 
pissing? familiar hy mus for congregational singing. 

Christm Service Annual,”’ No. 
mntatning the beautiful Silver Trumpet Song. Price 
each, 5c. per copy; 4.00 per 100, snd stamps for 
@ampies. amine early. Address 
EMMA PITT, 





and 1883, will be kept | 


also has a large amount of Christ- | 


A 
lora Neely and H. P. 


blisher, Baltimore, Md. | 


MAHER & GROSH, 28th Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


This knife is as good as it is pretty! 









Blades are equal to $2 razor, and made 
“on honor.” Ivory handle, 50 cts. ; 
Pearl handle, 65 cts., by mail, postpaid. 





A “Jewel” of a knife. Price, $2. 
as gives exact size of all its parts. 
| Pearl handle, silver finish. 48-page 
list sent free. ‘All goods warranted. 















HRISTMAS 


WRCRESES Se 1004 


Seataty es a contributions ir Gro 

R. 4 F. Sumawin, H. P. Danks, 
TY P. ve RN om Joun R. Lang together with 
a Beautiful Service Eevee 7 Mise Nerra A. 
Wetman, the whole furni: shing yh 4 material for a 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 


" th inted in colors, on See tin 
pene Prise f ct. / atch, oF 50 cts. a dozen b al 
post-paid. §4a hundred bye express, not pre; 


CATCHING KRISS ARINGLE| 


Revisep axp Encareep. By BurTrexworts anD 


A Bright and Amusing Christmas Cantata 


Price, & a dozen by express, not prepaid. Single 
specimen copy, 25cta. + mail. 


—_——_——_— 0 —_—————- 
Send for complete list of Cantatas, Services, An- 
| thems, and Christmas solos. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & a0. 


CINCINNATI, | OHTO. 


HOLY VOICES. 


Revs. E. 8. LORENZ ona ISAI AH BALTZELL. 
Fresh, and equal, if not superior, to any Music Book 
| yet produced or bunday- -schools. 192 pages, board 
cover. 385 cents single co Dy. by mail, postpaid; $4.00 
per dozen by mail, fam ty $3.40 per dozen by express, 
express charges unpaic $30.00 per hundred by express. 
Specimen pages nk i to ony address. 
» HUEY, Publisher, Dayton, 0. 
For sale by Rosbosibese! 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIVE DESIGNS and 








Hints aspecialty | The Art Amateur for December | 


andJanuary. Ecclesiastical and other art embroidery 
aregular feature, The Art Amateur gives monthly 
from 32 to 50 large es of working designs, illustra- 
tions, and hints on . kinds of practical art work. 


Colored designs and cther new Genres § eee 1885, “The 
vest practical art magazine. 35c. single 
copy. Specimen, 25e. MONT AGUX MARKS. Pub 
lisher, Union Square, New Yor 





~ ‘Phe Sunday School Times intendste admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 





1 Xmas Music: 


Our issues for 1884 are declared to be 
even better than those that have been 
so popular in previous years. Examine 
them. 


A magnificent Service, by Dr. 
16 pages. 


Star of Promise. ROBERT LOWRY. 
$4 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 


Saint Nicholas’ Visit TO THE so 


Cantata, songs, and recitations, by W. H. Doans, 
Mus. Doc. 56 pages. 


$20 per 100; 25 cts. each by ua. 
Annual No. 15, “arels by, the best authors. A 
°° 


fine variety. 
$3 per 100; 4 cts. each by mail. 
One of each of above sent on receipt of 30 cts, 


Anthems, Cage®. Services, Cantatas, for Christmas. 
ll catalogue sent on request. 








’ 
PERKINS CHOIR ANTHEMS 
A chorister of many years ot Kingston, N, H., 
“ Tlikethe book very much. There are many 
piecesin it, Have carefully examined Choir! Anthems, 
— I pronounce it the best book that I have ever 
Price, 75 cents; per ie. $7.50. Send 60 cents, 
mai 


=a a PAR Ki will be G DIAMONDS. 


8 ~; book for Sunday-schools and Gospel Meet- 
at by Leonard Marshall. The tunes are new oad 
bright. Price, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. Liberal d 
counts sto Sunday y-schools and the trade. Sample t ~ 


mail, 30 
WHITE s SMITH & CO., Publishers, 
N AND CHICAGO. 


—XMAS ‘SERVICES. 


New and beautiful. The Manger-Cradled King, 


8 pP., $1.50 per 100. Christmas Bells, 16 pp., 
100, Music and Recitations in both. Sub- 
scribe or ihe Concert seertenss 25 cents a year. 


= > ORTH, Publisher, 


290 iain Beret” Buttalo, N 














Newest, Baicurest and Beer Book for Sunday 
gobo in the market, Is BRIM FULL OF GEMS. 





ten 2-cent st: s for sample copy 
THE FiRESIDE FRIEND. ‘PUB. CO., Springhield, Obie 
ONS SA ea? BRIDAL AND OTHER 
GIFTS. 


Paintings and Mirrors 
tastefully Framed, 

Choice artists’ proofs 
and rare impressions. 
i All the great artists’ 

s works in the best 
gravings. All the well- 
known and most admir- 
ed MADONNAS, and 
favorite subjects. ‘Land- 
seer’s, nheur’s, 
Leighton’s, Riviere’s, 

Soughton’s, and Haig’s 
best productions. 

All the Rogers Groups. 
Sole agency. 

Catalogues of Engrav- 
ings and Groups. 


J. S. Earle & Sons, 


ETCHINGS 
AND 


ENGRAVINGS 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 
81 Randolph St, | Chicago. 


| 
Floon’s GARoLs | 
FOR CHRISTMAS, THIS YEAR, 
cre GRAND asever. Try them! Price 
five cents each, $4.00 per 100. Also now 
ready, a beautiful CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 
by John R. Sweney, entitled, 


TIME PICTURES 


Price, music, 25 cents each, $2.40 per doz. 
Words only, $2.00 per 100. 
JOHN J. HOOD, 1018 Arch St., Phila. Pa. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


QANTA CLAUS AND FAMILY, a Cantata, by J. H. 

Rosecrans. Fine music, beautiful scenes, and tab- 

leaux. Price, 30c. Per dozen, y Aye ae $3: by mail 
.25. Two other collections at each. FILLMORE 
ROS. , Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Should. however. an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadv ertently insertea, ‘ 


publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby 





816 Chestnut St., Phila. 


walnut case, fully warrant- 
sold. Send for catal 


$35.00 ¢ ie, 28 ‘sen , 
Holiday Books. ont my Fetes io can 


$2.00. Juveniles for 13, 20, 30, 35, 40, 50, 60, 80 cents and 
$1.00. One-half value. Agre at variety. Catalogue free, 


without fringe, \¢. 1, 2, 3,4, and 
Christmas Cards ; 5 cents each. Fringed, 2 cards 
3, 5, 8, 10, and 20 cents each. Double fringed, 4 cards, 


6, 10, 16, do, and 30 centseach. Catalogue free. 
CHICAGO NEWS CO., C. R. Bockius, Manager, 
(For 8 years manager for David C. Cook,) 
137 Madisen Street, - - Chicago. 
QCRAP BOOK PICTURES. Send 10,2, or50cts: 
in for sample lot. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
returned. O.S. BUNNELL, 706 Chestnut St., Phila. 


| Bitle Correspondence School. oe Saree 
J. A. WORDEN, 13% Chestnut St., P’ hiladeiphia. 


Mast, Foos, & Co.,. Springfield 0., are the manufac 
turers of | the Buckey e Fore e P umps and Iron Fence 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
tiene an advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 

saw the cubeartiooment in The Sunday School Times. 




















